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IN THE NEXT IssuE, New Mexico 
Quarterly returns to its normal va- 
riety of articles, fiction, poetry, and 
full-length book reviews. 

The present number is devoted to 
a single, important theme. Under the 
title New Mexico: An APPRAISAL, 
it offers basic, provocative informa- 
tion about factors in the state signifi- 
cant to each of its citizens. To obtain 
this material, a guest editor was ap- 
pointed and asked to round up the 
opinions of authorities vitally con- 
cerned with some of New Mexico’s 
major problems. 

As guest editor, Dr. Morris Freed- 
man took over the major responsibili- 
ties of contacting the contributors 
and editing their materials for “New 
Mexico: An Appraisal.” 

Dr. Freedman, a well-known writ- 
er and editor, is an associate profes- 
sor in the English Department at the 
University of New Mexico. A native 
New Yorker, he and his family have 
lived in Albuquerque since Septem- 
ber, 1955. Dr. Freedman received his 
M.A., and in 1950 his Ph.D., from 


Columbia University. He taught for 
a period of years at the College of 
the City of New York, where previ- 
ously he had taken his undergraduate 
studies. 

Dr. Freedman has served as an 
Associate Editor of Commentary, 
a leading intellectual magazine to 
which he had been a contributor 
since its inception. A versatile writer 
in both serious and humorous veins, 
Dr. Freedman’s articles have ap- 
peared in many magazines, including 
Harper's and The New Republic. 
Scholarly journals have published his 
literary studies, among them a series 
of essays on the relationship of Mil- 
ton and Dryden as contemporaries. 


Tue next NMQ will feature an arti- 
cle by France V. Scholes on “The 
Spanish Conqueror as a Business- 
man: A Chapter in the History of 
Hernando Cortés.” Dr. Scholes’s ma- 
terial was delivered as the University 
of New Mexico Fourth Annual Re- 
search Lecture. Forthcoming South- 
western materials include “Water 
Institutions and the Community,” 
by Robert Emmet Clark, and a study 
of the “Western Cow Pony” by 
Lloyd N. Jeffrey. Among poets sched- 
uled for publication are Adrienne 
Rich, Donald Hall, and John Fandel. 
A short creative piece, “Breakfast 
with Rosy,” by Kenneth L. Beau- 
doin, also will be printed. 
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NEW MEXICO 
An Appraisal 











Introduction 


For the newcomer, New Mexico is not only a land of enchantment, 
as the publicity insists, but also a land of many unknowns. ‘The most 
immediate questions are mundane: what is education like, both in the 
elementary schools and in the colleges; what are the problems of de- 
linquency and public health; what is the general economic situation; 
what are the problems of government; in short, what is the nature of 
daily, practical, economic, political, cultural living in the state. 

As the newcomer settles in, he finds answers of various sorts to these 
initial questions, but then more sophisticated and more subtle ones 
present themselves. The issue of the state’s constitution comes to his 
ears; he learns that the economy of the state is highly dependent on 
atomic industry; the papers report something of the state’s complex, 
rich history. Perhaps most significantly, after he has been to a pueblo 
and seen an Indian dance or gone visiting to Bandelier National Monu- 
ment, crossing the vast desert stretches and looping through green 
mountain passes, he begins to apprehend what is perhaps the essential 
mystery: the character of the state as embodied and combined in 
people, landscape, institutions, history. 

This issue of the New Mexico Quarterly tries to answer some of 
these questions in what the editors believe is a rather special way. 
Soft, sentimental, publicity-oriented answers are easy to come by, and 
often fuzz over a question more than they clarify it. We wanted hard, 
realistic appraisals of the situations covered, appraisals that could lead 
to a sharper understanding and not just to glib conclusions. We wanted 
the objects under discussion illuminated in all their shadings, with no 
blinking or touching up of any rough or unpleasant spots. To this end, 
we asked experts in various areas to speak out plainly and candidly, to 
describe unsparingly the present situation, to consider the future in 
terms of real possibilities and not simply of well-meaning hopes. 

The appraisals we offer here, then, should constitute a basis for dis- 
cussion and evaluation of the various subjects that will be tied down to 
reality. Reality is a many-shaded thing, seldom simply black and white. 
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Thus the issue of the state constitution seems a clear one to Professor 
Dorothy I. Cline, who argues astutely that it should be revised, yet it 
seems equally clear to Professor Allan R. Richards that change matters 
little. We get two views of the state legislature, from Professor Charles 
B. Judah and from Mr. Jack E. Holmes, which by no means are iden- 
tical, both of which are valid. Dean Chester C. Travelstead of the 
University of New Mexico College of Education differs clearly with 
his colleagues in this symposium on the desirability of earmarking tax 
funds for public education. The appraisals of agriculture, timber and 
mineral resources, the general discussions of education in the state, the 
analyses of the economic status, all offer similar modulations in em- 
phasis, analysis, and conclusion, sometimes within the same article, 
sometimes between articles. 

We have by no means covered every possible corner of the New 
Mexican panorama, nor are any of the articles to be considered defini- 
tive. he question of the legislature alone, for example, is worth a thick 
volume. We have ranged widely, but we think we have considered our 
subjects appropriately for a scanning appraisal. Certain subjects were 
not considered at all, either because of their complexity, or their ex- 
haustive coverage over the years elsewhere, or, in one or two cases, 
simply because the persons invited were too busy at the moment. The 
monumental problem of water and the Southwest, for example, cannot 
properly be reduced to the compass of a short essay, which necessarily 
was our limitation. The matter of the Indians in the state is similarly 
intricate and complex and, in any case, has been treated at length. 
Some of the contributions are suggestive only, exploratory, as tentative 
as their subject matter—the provocative essay by Professor James S. 
Findley, for example, on the still unrealized possibilities for biological 
discoveries in the state, or the sober evaluation of the problems of city 
planning in the burgeoning municipalities by Mr. H. S. Coblentz. 
Other contributions, like the reports on anthropological research and 
progress in New Mexico, by Professors Florence Hawley Ellis and 
Frank C. Hibben, promise important news for the future. 

Our hope, then, is simply that this issue of the Quarterly will help 
make New Mexico less of an unknown not only for the many new- 
comers in the state but for oldtimers as well. 


Morris FREEDMAN 
Guest Editor 





Davin GREENHOOD 


The Character of a State 


The political division known as a state may have for its individuality 
but little more than the definiteness of its surveyed boundaries. Its 
identity may be evidenced by little more than its representation in 
Congress, its more or less the-same-as-elsewhere products, its publicity 
noise (more or less the same as elsewhere), and its name as a postal 
address. 

In what may be called a “things culture,” such a state would be like 
a box on a shelf of boxes. Then whether that box state bears a name 
or a number will not matter much. But its contents may become iden- 
tified by that name which is as vapid as a number, and this will matter 
greatly only if the human contents aspire beyond mere identity, how- 
ever “colorfully” conspicuous that might be made by the state flower, 
tree, bird, the motto on the flag, and the brag on the license plate. 

In a “people’s culture,” the state will be more than a container; it 
will be virtually what it contains. It will have a livingly actual name, 
charged in its meaning with the characterfulness of its inhabitants past 
and present. 

With a worldwide mass production of people for the sake of the 
mass production of things—things, which are supposed to be for people 
but that are really what people live for, and live for aimlessly and 
wastefully—a person’s individuality today faces destruction, w hile his 
egotism is being built up as much as ever. So he puts a premium on 
his identity. There is everywhere, in persons and in places, a hunger 
for attention, an almost worshipful devotion to publicity. ‘The desire 
for fame is no longer an ambition but an anguish; it is like a craving 
for alcohol when what one needs is nourishment. A human thing can- 
David Greenhood has two addresses, one in’New York City and one in 
Santa Fe. Editor at Holiday House, which publishes books for young people, 
he has been visiting New Mexico since 1923 a and living here several months 
each year since 1946. He has also lived in San Francisco. His own books 
include fiction and bibliography. 
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not be content with mere identity; it must be conspicuous identity. 
But a human being desires less and better than that. 

What we all truly and very deeply long for, whether as individual 
persons or as people of a marked region, is character: a consistency that 
glows, a coherence that rings, a rootedness that blooms, a complex 
mixture that does not destroy its components but that transmutes 
them into a stronger form of survival. It is not even “importance” we 
inwardly need. Such importance is too often anything but character, 
which itself is immensely important. And there is now a character 
famine almost everywhere. Notably in places where most things are 
plentiful. 

New Mexico is not such a place. In fact, its character derives con- 
siderably from the scarcity of things through the centuries. But it has 
for a long time known how to be frugal in an affable way. 

Poverty and hardship, though, are not in themselves virtues, nor 
necessarily the parents of human worth; the ethos of scarcity is not 
always a very good one. Nobody can grow up as well as he might on 
too little of what he needs. If certain necessities are wanting, it is only 
because some others are present that there is any chance for survival 
and strength. Particularly essential is moral strength, the kind that 
makes people affable toward Nature, even when she withholds, and 
toward themselves, even when they suffer. 

New Mexico is a most earthy place, awesomely earthy, but the es- 
sential concern here has been spiritual. Never, probably, have its earlier 
inhabitants had a scarcity of feeling and wondering; their relics suggest 
they had plenty of what puts meaning into living. 

New Mexico is big country but its sky is still bigger. The sky here 
is the main bigness. And to know this is to begin to know the state’s 
true character. 

The New Mexican Indian has fed on skies that both humble and 
free the inner feelings. He can behold a cumulus cloud standing aloft 
five or six miles into the blue room of the godly sun but leveling its 
feet with his mountain tops, the home of his brothers and sisters: the 
eagle, the deer, and the aspen and spruce. He stands on ground that is 
so undressed and open to the skies and to him and his wife and chil- 
dren, they feel an intimacy with it like that which they have with each 
other. So they can easily imagine the emergence of their earliest ances- 
tors from it, led up into sight of the sky by the kachinas, the go- 
betweens for Deity and Man. All is interconnection in the nature of 
this country with its perspicuous heavens and manifest terrain. Sun, 
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cloud, rainbow, rain, corn, seed, foot dancing on deep earth-home— 
all are in continuity. The soul feels it just as surely as the eye sees it. 

This continuity—this Indianness—is what gives New Mexico char- 
acter. This is what gives its inhabitants their intercommunity and yet 
also enriches their sense of identity as individuals. New Mexico has 
scenery, but travelers may find more and better elsewhere. Nowhere 
else, though, will they find such landscape. Nor will they perceive it in 
New Mexico unless they learn how to settle into it and become part 
of it. It can only be seen from within. 


A people preserves character only by developing it, not by keeping it 
always the same as it has been. Not even in museum practices is exact, 
fixed preservation the entire intent, for the curator hopes his protection 
of an object will not prevent it from being better and better understood 
in the changing light of newly brought information. A person’s or a 
commonwealth’s character is preserved not alone by continuing to live 
on what has sustained it but by having to take in whatever else it may 
need to increase the enjoyment of existence. That is, character must 
keep on growing. 

The highhanded Navajo acquired from the wise-handed Pueblos 
the kachina and made it his Yei; he took some of their stories, without 
depriving them of these. Although he may not always have carved and 
dressed his figurines as ingeniously as the Hopi and Zuii carvers did 
theirs, he did wonders with the Pueblo stories when he retold them to 
light up the far reaches of his own spirit. Directly and indirectly, in 
external ways that social students can point out, and in intuitive ways 
that dwellers in New Mexico today can only feel, this transaction 
contributed to the character of the state. 

Navajo and Pueblo and Apache have been cruel to each cther, but 
whenever an intertribal adaptation took place that gave one or another 
more character, the tribes were made more worthy of survival; and 
whether each as an enemy recognized this in the other or not, each as 
a people must have recognized it in themselves. This is what primarily 
matters. 

When the first Europeans came they found neither removable 
wealth nor impenetrable wilderness, but a vast, somewhat Holy Land 
kind of desertscape with several oases of a homebody civilization. The 
Franciscans found what they came for—souls, and the souls responded. 
There was connection. The kachinas and the saints. Water and 
baptism. 
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The Indians built houses by puddling adobe in mold-forms made 
with hides. ‘The Spanish showed them how to make adobe bricks, 
windows, doorways with doors and floor-level thresholds, and chim- 
neys. ‘The houses absorbed all these innovations and continued to be 
as Indian as ever. 

There were between the Indians and the Spanish colonists hostilities 
and betrayals beyond any condoning, but in these successful cultural 
connections themselves there could be only peace and amity. You can 
sense it in a pueblo adobe house; the taste is good. For good taste is 
not an ephemeral convention but a combination of validities worthy 
of becoming convention. 

The Spaniards built their houses of adobe, not because of an affecta- 
tion, but because local conditions necessitated such construction. The 
architectural appurtenances the Spaniards could bring, even in the later 
days of the grand haciendas, were few, and their holdover of the me- 
dieval style had to be adapted at its simplest. But the result was authen- 
tic. Indian and Spanish necessities and satisfactions connected and 
continued and became New Mexican. The portal, the patio, the 
zaguan, the carved wooden window and door frames and doors and 
corbels—they all married well into the Indian adobe. There was a 
combination of austerity and grace, frankness and courtesy, reverence 
and caprice in the architectural and personal style. Like the colonial 
New England, Pennsylvania Dutch, and the Carolina Moravian, the 
New Mexican home and church have about them a poor man’s decent 
spareness and a poor wife’s comforting tidiness which we find some- 
how reassuring today. The few parts that are ornate—such as carved 
beams and frames—were honored by the many, calm surfaces that had 
to be plain. Whatever was large was heartily and not showily so. 

This style of home and life is laced through with fun: holiness and 
laughter can live together. Among the Indians also this is true. The 
Koshari dancers of the puebios are both holy men and clowns—which 
they can well be, for their offices are with the sun. 

When the Gringo came he made additional adaptations. On the 
upper edges ef the flat-roofed houses he put two or three courses of 
red pressed brick to prevent the rains from eroding the adobe, and 
this gave the chunky structure a trim style now spoken of as Territorial. 
However, the walls still became eroded. The time came when the 
occupant was too busy to patch them after every storm and when the 
people whom he might hire to do so were charging too much for the 
work. So he used a kind of adobe-colored hard plaster coating. This 
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gives the walls a smooth look, so that a thick-walled, genuine adobe 
building may take on the slick and flimsy look of the thin-walled, fake 
adobe houses that make some neighborhoods of New Mexican towns 
as trite as any outside the state. But hard plaster can be handled well 
so that the house will stay in character. ‘The Cristo Rey church in Santa 
Fe, largest adobe building north of old Mexico, is coated with hard 
plaster, and it looks good. The Gringo, and along with him his Spanish 
fellow citizen, is making still further changes by instituting plumbing 
electricity, and steel-framed windows. Where the old-timer made a 
few windows and made them small so that he could shut out heat, cold, 
dazzling sunlight, and perhaps also the vast and toilsomely traversed 
landscape, the new-timer is making many windows and making them 
larger so he can sit in his air-conditioned home and look through a 
“picture window” at a “view.” All these changes tend to tighten the 
plastic lines and trick up the house, so that though it may not look 
phony, it seems dubious; and then there is no apparent reason why it 
should be adobe at all; which indeed it often is not, except in general 
shape and color. Such mishaps may now be more numerous than the 
successes, but more and more people are taking the time to find the 
connection between the Indian-Spanish-New Mexican character and 
themselves, and are learning to build houses that, adobe or not and 
ever so modern, are grateful for the heritage and, like a pueblo house, 
sink thankfully into the country landscape to become a scarcely visible 
part of it. In this clear air showiness is uncouth, exhibitionism idiotic. 

The Spaniard and the Gringo made in the past many atrocious dis- 
connections (like those ridiculous steeples titivating that gravely mas- 
sive old church at Isleta). But it is better to think of the carved and 
painted saints that the impecunious Spanish villagers made for their 
churches and homes. The “primitive” santos and bultos, though made 
by Spanish hands, are connections with the Indian’s cashless ways— 
with his willingness to be only himself, and to depend on his intuitions, 
probably without knowing that word or being called an artist. It is 
better to think of the Navajos who, after being crushingly defeated 
by the U.S. Army, learned silverwork and gave to it a distinctive felicity 
the white man could not have given to silver and turquoise. 


New Mexico has a blend of tastes, a style of living and playing, a 
spirit that can go with the landscape and sky in their many variations 
and incredible reaches. ‘The visitor may at first feel, in some parts of it, 
lost and sad. He is reduced in scale to a smallness he never before 
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experienced. The sadness and lostness vanish as he becomes more 
acquainted with the people, sitting among them by their corner fire- 
places, smelling the sandalwood scent of the pifion and juniper they 
burn; even on a winter day when he walks past their houses, the smell 
of that smoke from the chimneys is a kind of beauty itself, and he 
breathes in with it an intimacy he had not expected and will not forget. 
Then the over-powering mountain, at once near and inaccessible, and 
the vast rolling swoop of the plain with its formidable arroyos and for- 
lorn mesas, under a sky with monstrous separate clouds like exclama- 
tory symbols made by some unknown intelligence—all gradually 
combine to make good sense. He can feel it though he cannot state it, 
and now he wants to abide with it. He no longer feels scaled down 
almost to non-identity. In one way or other, the newcomer, from prob- 
ably the early Athabascan to certainly the most recent Anglo, must 
connect and continue with the nature of the place to endure it before 
he can truly enjoy it, and he can do this best by doing likewise with its 
people. 

New Mexico has always been faced with the difficulty of retaining 
its essence while maintaining hospitality to people and ideas from afar. 
It must exercise conservation both in economic and aesthetic ways 
without becoming too conservative; like every region with a fascinating 
past from which it inherits color, this state would be wasteful if it did 
not hold on to its historical colorfulness and keep it genuine. Yet it 
must be prudently progressive. 

Archeologists, ethnologists, and anthropologists are recovering from 
oblivion much of interest and beauty. They are also saving much that 
is about to be forgotten. They are mending and keeping in repair the 
continuity of the cultures that, together with the country itself, is in- 
dispensable to the state’s character. And in doing this they are also 
enriching it in ways that are possibly as “novel” as any recent ideas and 
ways might be. Forgotten designs ou ancient pottery—such as, say, that 
of the Mimbres—are recovered, with the result that they are “picked 
up” by today’s ceramists, silverworkers, and painters, who use them 
with all the zest of fresh invention. This process, far from discouraging 
actual invention, furthers the expectancy of it. 

Spanish is still the principal language spoken in many towns and in 
most villages of New Mexico, which because of this is the only state 
that is really bi-lingual. That fact, along with the music and flavor of 
Spanish as a “second language,” contributes to the state’s character. 
And as a second language, Spanish is something more than just so 
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much picturesque decor. Its existence, unlike that in foreign “quar- 
ters” in many large cities, and “sections” in some states, tends more to 
make for connection and homogeneity than for separateness and 
heterogeneity. New Mexico’s second language is also a valuable token 
of good relations with several countries and a whole continent, pro- 
ceeding directly southward. In order that Spanish speech may be con- 
tinued in New Mexico it is not necessary that children be confined 
to it and never learn English; it is only necessary that the other children 
not be confined to English either, and that both languages be available 
to both kinds of children in schools as well as in homes and shops. If 
New Mexico lost its active use of Spanish it would lose some of its 
character. The vestiges of it that would remain in telephone book 
names and in the names of places would become only empty 
reminders. 

Another possibly serious loss would be the passing away of the 
Pueblo Indian’s communal, noncompetitive temperament. Because of 
it he has a highly developed conferential skill by which, through long, 
patient discussion, an entire deliberative body can work out a thorough 
harmony of mind and action. 

Long before New Mexico was a state it had its character as a region 
with a culture based on people. ‘The Pueblo residents were importuned 
or raided by nomadic tribes charging in from all directions. The char- 
acter changed but it continued in its essence, because this was strong. 
It still is. The importunities of the present incomers and passers- 
through are, to name a few: bad manners, bad taste, wrong notions, 
affectations, etc. Much that is phony is a result. As every place else in 
the world where the traveler takes the native as a curiosity and is in 
turn taken as a sucker for the quaint and picturesque, there is an outlay 
of trashy curios. Worse than that are the developed false values which 
delude the resident himself. In New Mexico, romanticising the mem- 
ory of a ruffian lout like Billy the Kid while ignoring such stirring 
heroes as Friar Tomas Manso and John Clum does no credit to the 
people’s way of judging what is worthy of their own imagination. But 
all this may not be as bad as it seems to the enlightened new-timer, who 
is likely to be more apprehensive about these disfigurements than the 
equally enlightened old-timer. 

Santa Fe, for example, probably has more museums than any other 
American city of the same size, and the like of Billy the Kid does not 
figure for much in any of the exhibits. Throughout the state there is 
too much more that is too much more interesting than his kind of 
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legend for any ominous headshaking. As for the curios, if the visitor 
surely likes Indian and other New Mexican artifacts he can very soon 
learn how and where to find the authentic examples. It is not the 
presence of the outsider that is a menace to the spirit of this handicraft 
(the indifference of the insensitive resident is perhaps worse); the 
cheapening threat has its origin in the general economic complexity of 
modern civilization. The newcomers who changed the Pajarito Pla- 
teau, a rugged lap high on the Jemez Range, into a modern laboratory 
city and helped to make the state the national center of nuclear re- 
search (a fact which has by now entered into the character), are buying 
the ingenuously expressive wood carvings of the Lopez family over in 
the foothills of the Sangre de Cristo Range, opposite. 

Gigantic highways are slashing through the mountain passes and 
scarring their sides. These traffic channels go roaring over grazing lands, 
making new troubles for stockmen. Some change is taking place in the 
character of the landscape. But the landscape and the people in it will 
sooner or later make these causeways behave more respectfully. No 
matter how fast the traveler on them may speed through the state, he 
will not do so very often before he will feel something greater than his 
hurry, and he will stop to find out what it is. 





Dorortny I. CLINE 


New Mexico’s State Constitution — Y esterday and Today 


It was November 21, 1910. The hands of the clock in the house chamber 
of the legislative assembly, Santa Fe, pointed to 11.15 p.m. The last 
signature was being affixed to a 16,000-word document hammered out 
by a hundred delegates after seven weeks of intense debate. It was the 
sixth attempt in sixty years to produce a constitution that would trans- 
form the territory into a state. Delegate Sena arose from his seat, mind- 
ful of Democratic votes against the constitution, called for three cheers 
for New Mexico, and led the delegates out of the hall singing “Auld 
Lang Syne.” 

The following day Governor W. J. Mills, Republican, the last ‘Terri- 
torial Governor, declared the constitution a “most excellent document, 
fair and well balanced, and superior to a majority of the new states.” 
Harvey B. Fergusson, leader of the Democratic minority, thought other- 
wise. It was “wholly reactionary”; the “vital safeguards of the people 
were left out”; the convention feared the people because it was con- 
trolled by the “big bosses and special interests”—cattle, sheep, coal, 
land grant, corporation and railroad interests. The one unexpected 
sign of progressiveness, he insisted, was granting women the right to 
vote in school district elections and to hold school offices. 

Whatever the partisans had to say about the document, and it was 
the subject of bitter party wrangling, the final product mirrored the 
conditions and attitudes of the closing days of the nineteenth century 
and the Indian Summer of the territory’s frontier era. Strong governors 
were suspect, not so much because of the reputations of the royal 
governors in the colonies, but because New Mexicans were irate with 
territorial governors who, for the most part, were alien to the Southwest 
and unaware of the history, customs, and interests of Nuevo Mexico. 
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Democracy meant government by the people which equalled, they be- 
lieved, the direct election of executive officials. The establishment of 
offices, boards and commissions, independent of the governor and 
responsible to the voters or the legislature would prevent any governor 
from becoming too powerful or corrupting his party or the people. 
Short terms served three useful purposes: they guaranteed the rotation 
of public offices; kept officials accountable to the voters; increased the 
parties’ campaign funds. Popular sentiment, shaped by muckracking 
expos¢s, legislative scandals and the nefarious activities of political 
bosses, favored strict limitations on all branches of government. 

The convention delegates, however, were genuinely impressed with 
the territorial system of government, except for the appointive offices. 
It did not occur to them to discard any of the forty-one offices or sixteen 
boards and commissions governing the territory, or to modify the basic 
arrangements. Any distinction between constitution and statutory law 
was not sufficiently important to be discussed. By substituting elective 
officials for the appointive ones; legalizing existing offices, boards, com- 
missions and institutions; satisfying special pressures by creating less 
than six new offices, the delegates believed they had drafted a document 
acceptable to voters and party leaders. Thus, the major outlines of the 
1910 constitution were fixed: a long ballot with eleven elective officials; 
a plural-headed executive; limitations on officials, departments and 
agencies; detailed provisions setting the course for the conduct of state 
affairs. 

The convention delegates (71 Republicans, 28 Democrats, and one 
Socialist voting with the latter) blocked the efforts of the Democratic 
minority to incorporate the initiative, strengthen the powers of the 
corporation commission, provide for a non-partisan judiciary, lower the 
salaries of executive officials, liberalize the referendum, include em- 
ployer’s liability and corrupt practices legislation, devise a more flexible 
amending process, and afford greater protection to the public lands. 
Overwhelmed by the powerful Republican organization, the Democrats 
retaliated by disavowing the entire constitution. Harvey B. Fergusson 
sounded the battle cry for rejection of the proposed constitution at the 
polls January 12, 1911. The voters, however, managed to have their 
cake and eat it. They accepted the constitution, gained statehood, and 
in the November 7, 1911 election, sent Fergusson to Congress and five 
Democratic executive officials to Santa Fe, including the Governor. 
Prodded by Congress, they also approved the first amendment 
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to the new constitution—more workable provisions for amending the 
constitution." 

The process of amending the constitution proved to be very work- 
able. Forty measures have been tacked on to the original creation since 
1911. Seventeen of the document’s twenty-five articles have been re- 
vised. Significant changes have been written into sections dealing with 
the executive and judicial departments, and with education, taxation, 
and revenue. Successive legislatures have meddled frequently with the 
legislative department, governed by Article IV, having referred twenty- 
three amendments to the voters, half of which have been approved. 
From one to eleven amendments have been included on the ballot in 
fourteen regular and eleven special elections since 1911. The constitu- 
tion, amended 1955, totals some 22,400 words. The amendments are 
longer than the original constitution of the United States. 

Experiences of the last forty-seven years indicate that the piecemeal 
process of revising the constitution has failed to keep pace with 
twentieth century developments, to eliminate statutory and obsolete 
details, and to remove from constitutional straitjackets the three 
branches of government, agencies, and institutions. Some sections, 
moreover, can only be amended by a convention. 

New Mexico a generation after the turn of the century was predomi- 
nately rural. The economy rested chiefly on cattle, sheep, and agri- 
cultural products, with coal, gold, copper and silver mining offering 
secondary benefits. Approximately 4,755 persons were employed in 313 
manufacturing establishments. Eighty-five per cent of the 327,310 
inhabitants lived outside incorporated areas in twenty-six counties. 
Albuquerque, the largest of the state’s ten cities, had a population of 
11,121. Social, political and economic activities revolved around small, 
remote, widely scattered, largely Spanish-speaking villages and towns. 


1. Iam indebted to Robert E. Dewhurst, Reginald John Eyre and Erna Fergusson for 
valuable information about the convention. See: Harvey B. Fergusson and the New 
Mexico Constitution, an Honor’s paper for the Department of Government, University 
of New Mexico, by Robert E. Dewhurst, July 29, 1951; and The Origin of Independent 
Offices and Agencies in the State of New Mexico, thesis submitted in partial fulfillment 
for the Degree of Master of Arts in Government, University of New Mexico, by Reginald 
John Eyre, 1956. The correspondence of Harvey B. Fergusson for this period was made 
available to the writer by Miss Fergusson. 

2. Frederick C. Irion and Inez B. Gill, Proposed Constitutional Amendments Since 
Statehood, Santa Fe: New Mexico Legislative Council Service. September 21, 1954; re- 
vised by Clay Buchanan, October, 1956. The November 1958 ballot will include five 
amendments, one of which affects Art. IV. 
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Boards of county commissioners, sheriffs, and justices of the peace 
carried the burdens of local government. The automobile was moving 
slowly into the territory. The last official act of Alpheus A. Keen, Com- 
missioner of Public Lands, was an inspection trip March, 1907, by rail 
to Torrance, then by automobile to Roswell in the first mail delivery 
by automobile in the state. New Mexico was isolated culturally, socially, 
and politically from the rest of the nation. 

Striking and profound changes have occurred in New Mexico since 
those days. The most dynamic force—urbanization—has swept across 
the state, engulfing villages, counties, school districts, voting precincts, 
and state agencies. English has become the official language. Federally- 
financed installations, programs, services, and projects cover the state. 
The continuation and expansion of some two dozen agencies—health, 
welfare, Indian education, wildlife, highways—depend upon Con- 
gressional appropriations. New state agencies are being launched to 
assist youth, industry, economic development, institutions of higher 
learning, safety, professions, and occupations. Many old-time customs 
and traditions have given way to the pressures exerted by newcomers. 
Enterprises associated with oil, gas, potash, uranium, and the tourists 
have shifted the economics and politics of the state. Cities have direct 
ties with Washington as well as Santa Fe. Fifteen of the state’s largest 
cities are governed by the city manager plan which was two years old 
when the constitutional convention convened. A metropolitan area, 
the first in the state, has swallowed up Bernalillo County. 

The 1910 constitution was not a product of this environment. 

The actions of all the state’s executive officials and many of its 
agencies are unduly restrained by a maze of detailed provisions included 
in the original constitution. The constitution, amended, specifies the 
length of special and general sessions; lists the officers of the house and 
senate; names state institutions; prescribes the powers, regulations, and 
organizational structure of the corporation commission, state board of 
education, and the highway commission; specifies the jurisdiction and 
duties of the probate and district courts; provides for the adoption of 
uniform textbooks for the public schools once in every six years; de- 
clares that a day’s work is eight hours; permits the state to borrow 
$200,000 to meet deficiencies; prohibits school districts from borrowing 
money except for erecting and furnishing school buildings or purchas- 
ing school grounds; stipulates that large tracts of land cannot be assessed 
at a lower rate than small tracts; sets a twelve-mill property tax on cities, 
towns and villages; lists thirty-one types of cases for which there can be 
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no special legislation; strips the governor in many cases of his removal 
powers. 

The compensation of state legislators illustrates the futility of writing 
statutory law into a state constitution. The convention delegates de- 
cided that $5 a day and expenses of ten cents a mile for one round trip 
to the Capitol were sufficient. Thirteen years later the first amendment 
providing for a salary increase was submitted to the voters. After eight- 
een years, the salary was fixed at $10 a day. The standard of living con- 
tinued to rise, and attempts to pass another amendment were resumed 
in six years. The salary was adjusted to $20 after three elections extend- 
ing over ten years. In other words, seven amendments were submitted 
to the voters in twenty-eight years, and forty-five years after the consti- 
tution became effective, legislators benefited by a $15 salary increase 
while travel remained unchanged. The solution of today’s problem by 
piecemeal amendment brings forth tomorrow’s headache. 

The original constitution was encumbered with innumerable provi- 
sions that are now obsolete. The salaries for executives could not be 
changed until 1922; women could hold the office of Notary Public; a 
legislator could not lawfully use a railroad pass; statutes had to be 
printed in English and Spanish until 1932; instruction must be offered 
in English and Spanish in teacher-training institutions. ‘Twenty-two 
sections of one article were devoted exclusively to territorial affairs. 

Some sections of the constitution have proved to be unworkable. 
Repeated efforts, for example, to legalize voting by absentee ballots 
have failed. Absentee ballot laws have been enacted since 1917 by five 
legislatures; seven amendments have been referred to the voters. Al- 
though ratified by three-fourths of the electors in the state, no amend- 
ment has received a two-thirds affirmative vote in every county. These 
rigid voting requirements can only be changed by constitutional 
convention. 

There are two methods of revising New Mexico’s state constitution 
other than by piecemeal amendment. The constitution, of course, 
authorized the calling of a constitutional convention by an affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of the members of the house and senate and ratifica- 
tion of the proposal by a majority of the voters at the next general 
election. The convention device is the oldest and most commonly 
accepted method of revamping a state constitution. The idea of creating 
a constitutional commission by the legislature and/or the governor has 
been meeting with increased favor in the last few years, having been 
employed by seventeen states. The main purpose of a commission is to 
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conduct research, analyze all or parts of the constitution, and submit 
proposals to the legislature for action. The precise nature of its activities 
depends upon its assignments, budget, and length of life. While the 
types of commissions established in recent years have had relatively 
little success in securing adoptions of their proposals, some commissions 
have paved the way for revision by a convention. A plan could be drawn 
up in New Mexico that would take into consideration the weaknesses 
and strengths of the commission and the experiences of other states. 

The odds seem to be against the calling of a convention in New 
Mexico in the near future. The reasons are essentially political. Many 
groups are satisfied with the positions they have attained under the 
present system, and the uncertainty of change represents a grave risk. 
The status of some party leaders and political factions would be 
threatened. The hazards of upsetting the balance of power among 
competing groups and among different sections of the state are formi- 
dable barriers against the adoption of a convention resolution by the 
legislature. The commission system is advantageous for two important 
reasons. There is no compulsion to offer a complete, single package 
document since separate proposals on controversial issues can be sub- 
mitted at different times over a period of, say, ten years. The commis- 
sion, furthermore, generates public interest in constitutional subjects 
because there are ample opportunities for civic leaders and organizations 
to participate in research, committee hearings, and deliberations. 

A principal stumbling block to constitutional reform in New Mexico, 
as elsewhere, is the apathy of the great mass of voters and those who 
customarily crystallize public opinion. It seems unlikely, moreover, that 
either the commission or convention method could be pursued without 
the formation of a powerful coalition that would checkmate an opposi- 
tion movement and conduct a campaign for a modernized constitution. 
The balance of power at present rests with those who have everything 
to gain and little to lose by resorting to the piecemeal method of revising 
the 1910 constitution. 





ALLAN R. RICHARDS 


Constitutional Dilemmas: 
Some Observations on New Mexico 


The state constitution is customarily a major target of the critics of 
New Mexico’s government. A barrage of superficial criticism assails the 
whole document: it is too long, too difficult to amend; it creates an 
inefficient skeleton of government and—because of its excessive detail 
—it seriously restricts the freedom of the Legislature. 

Before evaluating his state constitution and its critics, the New 
Mexican might first find answers to several fundamental questions. 
What is the nature of a constitution? What is the rdle of a state con- 
stitution under the American system of government? What part does 
his state constitution play in implementing democracy? What stakes 
do the critics have in constitutional change? 

In a broad sense, a constitution comprises the fundamental rules by 
which a society regulates itself. Religion, morals, custom, tradition— 
all engender rules in greater number and with more impact on human 
behavior than legal rules. Indeed, only when a legal rule is compatible 
with—or at least not incompatible with—the non-legal rules can it 
become law; the problem of school integration in the South rather 
than refuting this point merely proves it. 

In a narrow sense, a constitution comprises those basic laws that 
prescribe the framework of government and the area of social activity 
it may regulate. Constitutions may be written or unwritten. A written 
constitution is a collection in one document of those basic laws that 
authorize the organs of the government it establishes to adopt the less 
fundamental laws it permits. On the theory that basic laws should not 
casually be altered, a written constitution usually makes its own amend- 
ment difficult. An unwritten constitution is not collected in a single 
document; rather it consists primarily of those statutes that observers 
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choose to include. Since legislative enactments are its core, its amend- 
ment is relatively simple. 

The point to be noted about formal constitutions, be they written or 
unwritten, is that they spell out very little of what the citizen regards 
as fundamental and they contain few of the principles that the citizen 
thinks they contain. Thus neither does the United States Constitution 
specifically authorize the Supreme Court to declare laws unconstitu- 
tional, nor does the Supreme Court review all laws for the constitu- 
tionality. The document does not impose even a modified capitalistic, 
laissez-faire, free enterprise system on the American economy. Judicial 
decisions, legislative acts, custom, and tradition are as great determi- 
nants of governments and their activities as written or unwritten con- 
stitutions. Indeed, all formal constitutions ultimately mean only what 
a society wants them to mean. 

This is not to suggest that formal constitutions are totally without 
influence in determining the immediate course of political events. On 
the contrary, especially in the short run, the words of a constitution and 
their judicial interpretation can be quite effective. 

In a sense, the New Mexican lives under at least four constitutions. 
He lives under the American constitution, in the broad sense (this is 
unwritten). He lives under the United States Constitution, in the 
narrow sense. He lives under the New Mexico constitution, in the 
broad sense. Finally, he lives under the New Mexico constitution, in 
the narrow sense. Of these four, the last is undoubtedly the least 
significant determinant of what his state government does. 

Under the American federal system of government, state constitu- 
tions are relegated to an inferior rdle. By the Tenth Amendment, the 
United States Constitution confers upon states all the power they 
possess, but “state rights’” are incapable of determination until after 
the national government has acted. Thus state constitutions can confer 
upon their governments no powers not authorized by the United States 
Constitution. This situation, of course, minimizes the importance of a 
state constitution. 

Further, the United States Constitution offers better and funda- 
mental protection to an individual against the activities of his state 
government than his written state constitution does. Recently, it has 
protected his right to attend non-segregated schools. And it preserves 
his freedom of speech and protects him against vague “obscene litera- 
ture” laws that tend to deny him freedom of thought. It prevents his 
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government from denying its contractual obligations and from taking 
his property without due process of law. To the extent that his state 
constitution provides the citizen with these and similar protections, it 
uselessly duplicates the national constitution. In practice, state con- 
stitutions more often restrict economic activity and civil liberties than 
enlarge them. 

Within the limitations of the United States Constitution and the 
unwritten national and state constitutions, the New Mexico constitu- 
tion does all that it can do: it reflects the interests of the state with its 
peculiar problems of area and people. Since little evidence indicates 
that these interests are changing rapidly, fundamental amendment to 
the formal constitution seems unlikely. Indeed, the assumption that 
the process of government in New Mexico would change significantly 
or measurably as a result either of limited or of “far-reaching”’ constitu- 
tional revision reflects dreams rather than reality. Certainly no evidence 
suggests that the adoption of a constitutional amendment permitting 
absentee balloting would alter election results, much less change state 
policy toward agriculture. And a constitutional amendment authorizing 
annual sessions of the Legislature would hardly affect either the char- 
acter of legislators or their votes on state speed limits. 

Even were the entire document repealed and were New Mexico to be 
governed by an unwritten constitution, the pattern of government 
would remain much as it is, except perhaps that it might result in the 
reign of law rather than of lawyers. The transition from territory to 
statehood produced only slight changes in government structure and 
few substantive results readily apparent to the man on the street. 

The forces capable of maintaining a constitutional status quo or of 
effecting constitutional change will necessarily remain capable of in- 
fluencing the affairs of state. As a result of constitutional revision, the 
New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association is not going to disband, the 
New Mexico Educational Association is not going to close up shop, the 
New Mexico Taxpayers Association is not going to turn in its charter. 
The groups now instrumental in determining government activity will 
continue, their influence unabated. The same types of men will be 
elected to public office and will continue—through conscience, con- 
viction, or conversion—to pass the same types of laws. And the same 
types of men will administer them and judge them. The point is that 
so long as the formal New Mexico constitution reflects the informal 
New Mexico constitution, the process of government must remain 
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basically the same, regardless of changes of words in the written docu- 
ment. Constitutional changes cannot divest interests; only when in- 
terests become divested can constitutions be amended. 

‘These observations are intended, not in criticism of these conditions, 
but in analysis of them. Indeed, about these observations a happy note 
appears. According to what other basic principles would the New 
Mexican prefer to have his government operate? Would he choose to 
live under a government not responsive to the interests of the com- 
munity? Would he choose a government that denies freedom of as- 
sembly, that denies citizens the opportunity to unite into groups for 
the purpose of influencing government? Could a government be called 
democratic that denied organized citizens the privilege of making 
their needs felt? 

If the position suggested here be accepted, then a state government 
does no more than compromise competing group interests within 
limitations nationally imposed. This is at the same time all it does, all 
it can do, and all that its citizens should want it to do. This is the 
strength of democracy. 

A government that resolves different interests is not weak, but 
strong, for its ability to strike a middle ground assures its stability and 
its continuance to live by the rules of the democratic game. The system, 
as it works and as it ought to work, means that the citizen’s political 
activity should be in his own self-interest. The citizen who acts against 
his own self-interest is not utilizing the political strength that democ- 
racy provides him. 

If government policy be the result of pressure from competing 
groups, if political parties, office holders, and voters be reflective of 
them, if the importance of state government to the citizen be its policy, 
then of what significant value is constitutional change? 

Rather than spending his time trying to change a constitution that 
is relatively difficult to amend and relatively ineffective in the determi- 
nation of government policy, the New Mexican is better advised to join 
a group that expresses his interests, pay his dues, and be an active 
member. In all likelihood his dues will be more effective than his 
individual activity. 





Cuartes B. Jupax 


New Mexico’s Legislature 


On the whole New Mexico’s Legislature has been more successful in 
keeping abreast of the times than either the political parties or the 
state’s system of administration. The Legislative Council, the use of 
interim committees, and reorganization of the committee system in- 
dicate a willingness to employ new devices in order more effectively to 
deal with increasingly complex problems. 

It is also probably true that the quality of the legislators has gradu- 
ally improved, that they are less provincial, more highly educated, and 
better informed regarding public affairs than has been true in the past. 
This improvement may well be the result of improvement in the edu- 
cational level and channels of communication in the state and nation 
as a whole, but whatever the reason, it makes for more responsible 
legislation. 

Nonetheless, serious problems remain. Some of the more funda- 
mental of these, the form of the Legislature, the time and length of its 
sessions, apportionment, derive from the constitution itself. 

Democracy is based on the principle of equality in representation. 
In New Mexico this principle is violated in the apportionment of seats 
in both House and Senate. The Senate is composed of one member 
from each of the thirty-two counties. The 1950 census shows the coun- 
ties ranging in population from Bernalillo’s 145,673 to Harding’s 3,01 3. 
This is a ratio of about 48 people in Bernalillo County to 1 in Harding. 
Each has one senator. Although this represents the extreme, the in- 
equalities are sharp elsewhere, and recent surveys show that the trend 
since 1950 is, with a few exceptions, for the big counties (in popula- 
tion) to increase at a continually more rapid rate than the small. 
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What of the House? If the principle of equal representation is vio- 
lated in one chamber, is it not even more important that it be ob- 
served in the other? In New Mexico it is violated in both. As presently 
apportioned, Bernalillo County has one representative in the lower 
house for every 16,186 people; Harding has one for every 3,013 people. 
The ratio is considerably under the 48 to 1 found in the Senate, but it 
is still slightly over 5 to 1, a significant difference. Again Bernalillo and 
Harding represent the extreme, but the total effect of the present ap- 
portionment is over-representation of the more thinly populated, and 
gencrally poorer, sections. In perhaps more familiar terms it means 
over-representation of the rural at the expense of the urban voter. ‘This 
in turn poses the threat of the failure of a majority of the legislators 
cither to understand or to give proper consideration to the problem of 
a growing urban community. 

The problem of apportionment is not, of course, peculiar to New 
Mexico. Nor is it as yet even acute. However, as the state grows in 
population it will become increasingly grave and consideration of it 
now might well save trouble in the future. 

The state constitution says that the Legislature may reapportion 
by statute after the publication of the United States Government's 
decennial census. It does not say that it must, nor that such reappor- 
tionment must result in equal representation for the people of the 
state. Even if it were amended to compel just apportionment of the 
House it is doubtful if a recalcitrant Legislature could be compelled 
to act. In other states, the courts have been reluctant to rule on what 
they have commonly regarded as a political matter. However, New 
Mexico might well consider following the example of Congress and 
enact a statute requiring automatic reapportionment by an outside 
agency according to a fixed formula following cach census. True, such 
a statute could be repealed at the will of the Legislature, but ordinarily 
it is more difficult and politically dangerous to repeal a just law than 
to ignore an unjust situation. 

The constitution provides that the Legislature shall meet in regular 
session in January after each general election, and shall remain in ses- 
sion for not more than sixty days. ‘This was probably often enough and 
long enough in 1910. Since then, government’s functions have ex- 
panded far beyond the expectations of the men who shaped the con- 
stitution. Today state government is big business in terms of budget 
and bigger business in terms of the variety of its activities. It directly 
affects far more people in the state than does any segment of the private 
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economy. Yet the Legislature which so largely determines the policy 
of state government normally meets only sixty days every two years. 
Such a practice would be regarded as fantastic and probably suicidal 
in private business and industry. Surely the advisability of annual 
sessions should be considered. 

The timing of sessions also merits discussion. The elections are in 
November. Some sixty days later the legislators must meet, presum- 
ably prepared to consider a multitude of problems. After another sixty 
days they go home, the problems acted upon or shelved, their duty 
done, for many of them their careers as active legislators finished. 

This crowding raises problems. The legislators, particularly those 
elected for the first time, cannot reasonably be expected to have in- 
formed themselves upon more than a fraction of the issues they must 
face. ‘This may result in uninformed legislation; it is more likely to 
result in decision passing from the representatives of the people to 
representatives of pressure groups who are on hand, well informed, 
clear as to aims, and wise in the ways of legislatures. The question raised 
here is not if the objectives of the lobbyists are on balance in the gen- 
eral interest, but: Is the system in the general interest, and can it be 
improved? 

The simple solution, to put off the date of convening the session, is 
not practical. Winter is the most convenient time for ranchers and 
farmers to be away from home, and these have constituted an impor- 
tant fraction of the membership of the Legislature. Moreover, the 
Governor, too, has just been elected. He has or should have a program. 
Much of it must be authorized and financed by the Legislature. He 
must mark time until it acts, and at best his term is short. Conse- 
quently he wants and deserves action as soon as is reasonably possible. 
Then, too, there are the various state institutions and departments. 
The scope of their activities will depend largely upon appropriation. 
They must await the Legislature. And private groups also are anxious. 
Their taxes, subsidies, regulations, are at stake. All in all, to push the 
session back would appear to be inadvisable. 

Could the election be held earlier? It could for both legislators and 
state officials. However, there are objections. Two elections are mere 
expensive than one, two campaigns put a strain on the electorate’s 
time, patience, and interest. And if the administration changed it 
would mean a prolonged lame duck administration. 

There are possibilities of improvement within the present system. 
The Legislative Council and the interim-committees, if properly fi- 
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nanced, are of almost inestimable value. Continued, with an increased 
staff for the Council service, they might largely solve many problems 
if the legislators see fit to use them. 

Strong leadership from the Governor can and, in the past, has from 
time to time filled the vacuum created by the lack of experience on 
the part of the legislators. But this assumes that the Governor has a 
program and is prepared to submit measures to implement it, and he 
too was elected only sixty days before taking office. He has had to deal 
with patronage, consider the personnel of his administration, weigh 
his program. Faced with such a burden of responsibility too many of 
the state’s governors have made a virtue of necessity and piously in- 
voked the classic doctrine of separation of powers, thus putting the 
legislative baby squarely in the legislative lap. 

There is another possibility: Extend the term of both the Governor 
and members of the House to four years. If desirable, in order to in- 
sure a core of veterans in the Legislature, stagger the terms. Add to this 
annual sessions and there would be a reasonable expectation that, with 
the aid of its Council services and own interim-committees, legislation 
would to a large degree represent the informed decision of the 
Legislature. 

Assuming the adoption of any or all these measures (a large assump- 
tion indeed), a serious barrier to the Legislature’s ability to act as an 
effective agency in the formulation or guidance of public policy re- 
mains. Historically, the Legislature’s power to control government or 
even its own prerogatives has depended largely on its control of the 
purse. In New Mexico about 85 per cent of the revenues from state 
taxes are earmarked, and the substantial portion of the severance tax 
(which with the property tax constitutes the major source of revenue 
remaining at the disposal of the Legislature), which has been pledged 
for the servicing of bonds issued for institutional building programs 
throughout the state, may well bring this to near go per cent. 

Earmarking is, perhaps, the most pressing problem facing the Legis- 
lature today. It is not enough to say that it has gone far enough. It has 
gone too far. It threatens to starve those departments, divisions, or 
other agencies of government that do not share in the earmarked 
funds; in practice it deprives the Legislature of its right to determine 
not only how money shall be raised but how it shall be spent; it makes 
it difficult for the Legislature to hold departments financed by ear- 
marked funds responsible for their activities; it can spell disaster for 
even the apparent beneficiaries, for if the earmarked funds are in- 
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sufficient for their needs they are apt to find scant consideration for 
their pleas for more. 

In spite of all this some earmarking will probably remain. But 85 to 
go per cent of the state’s taxes is too much. It must be cut back, or new 
sources of revenue must be found, and today a new source of revenue 
is not apt to be new. It is merely a new well drilled in the old source— 
the pocket of the taxpayer. 

“Unearmarking” earmarked funds is admittedly difficult and po- 
litically explosive. The privileged agencies and the clientele served by 
them will fight bitterly, and they will be honestly convinced of the 
justice of their cause. Nonetheless, if the Legislature wishes to retain 
its historic role as a factor in shaping public policy it must retain and 
exercise its historic right to control the purse. ‘Today in New Mexico it 
legally retains that right, but in practice it has accepted crippling 
restraints on its exercise. 

But the Legislature’s troubles over finance do not end with ear- 
marking. A limitation to wise appropriation of even the 10 or 15 per 
cent of the state’s revenue remaining at its disposal is its lack of its own 
budget analyst. At present, in general, the Legislature must accept the 
data and programs presented to it by either representatives from the 
Governor or those from the agencies, departments and institutions 
seeking funds. It has no staff of its own technically competent to 
check the information given it and no time, assuming the qualifica- 
tions, to do it itself. 

Thus far the discussions of the State Legislature’s role in policy mak- 
ing have centered on the Legislature itself. ‘This is inadequate. Many 
outside factors affect its decisions. Among the more important of these 
are lobbies operating in the interest of private pressure groups, state 
agencies and the clientele they serve, the Federal Government, particu- 
larly in relationship to grants-in-aid, and the Governor both as a party 
leader and the state’s chief executive. 

The right of private interests to make their wants known to govern- 
ment and to use legitimate means to obtain favorable action in respect 
to those wants is, in a free society, indisputable. Furthermore, it is 
probably true that the exercise of this right makes, on the whole, for 
a broader based public policy, as it gives the individual a means of 
exerting influence through a pressure group as well as by casting a 
ballot. 

But granting the rights and even the virtues of pressure groups, it 
remains true that the American experience has proved beyond doubt 
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that, unrestrained, they are far from an unmixed blessing, and that 
their activities frequently result in legislation so favorable to a privi- 
leged group that it penalizes the remainder of the community. 

Railroads, utilities, lawyers, barbers, liquor dealers, labor unions, 
truckers, contractors, all have demands, and the total of these flows 
smoothly into the vacuum created by the legislators’ lack of tools and 
time. Under the circumstances the formulation of public policy passes 
largely from the representatives of the people to those of private 
pressure groups. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to even know the identity of all 
the groups that attempt to exert influence on a single session of the 
Legislature, and to what purpose, through what channels, and by what 
means they are operating. In the absence of such information a verdict 
upon the total effect of lobbying in the state would be mere opinion. 
However, the desirability of measures that would make informed 
judgment possible might well be considered. A law requiring registra- 
tion of lobbyists accompanied by a statement showing whom they 
represent would be at least a start. ‘To be effective, however, the law 
would have to have teeth and it would have to be enforced. 

But even laws requiring registration leave many sources of lobbying 
untouched. The state agencies supported by the groups they serve 
constitute active and persuasive pressure groups. ‘Ihe Game and Fish 
Department wants better hunting and fishing, so do hunters and fish- 
ermen. The legislators hear about it. The departments of Public Wel- 
fare and Public Health with the clients they serve join in requesting 
legislation, generally including appropriation of funds, that will enable 
them to do better jobs. The roll of agencies, departments, commis- 
sions and institutions lobbying for legislative favors is long indeed. 
And elective officials join in. They want larger staffs, higher salaries, 
new powers. All make demands, all have reasons for making demands, 
most of the reasons are good. 

Finally the Federal Government, particularly through grants-in-aid, 
has curtailed the influence of the State Legislature upon policy making. 
Practically speaking, a state as poor as New Mexico has no choice but 
to accept the aid and pay the price. Nonetheless, the State Legislature 
has probably been lax in using the influence remaining to it. A recent 
study of state-federal relationships revealed that the legislators were 
strongly inclined to accept without much question the demands and 
administrative practices of those departments receiving federal grants- 
in-aid. They reasoned, or at least accepted the plea, that the demands 
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must be met if federal subsidy was to continue, and that the adminis- 
trative practices were regulated by federal requirements. Is it possible 
that such reasoning has been naive? The Legislature has been too busy 
and too poorly staffed to find out. 

The Legislature’s control over expenditure of state funds is further 
limited by the State Board of Finance. This board is empowered to 
withhold certain percentages of appropriations made by the Legisla- 
ture. Such a board with such powers is not uncommon and is justified 
on the grounds that if legislative appropriations exceed or threaten to 
exceed estimated revenues it is better to remedy the situation through 
administrative action than face a subsequent Legislature with the 
problem of deficiency appropriations. 

In New Mexico, the State Board of Finance has upon a number of 
occasions met within a few weeks after the adjournment of the Legis- 
lature and with no additional data, or indeed claim to any, that justified 
expectations that revenues would not meet appropriations, cut the 
latter. This arbitrary assumption of legislative prerogative would seem 
to be justified only on the grounds that the Board of Finance is wiser, 
more devoted to the public interest, or more honest than the State 
Legislature. This is the doctrine of elitism opposed to that of democ- 
racy. Furthermore the history of New Mexico offers no shred of evi- 
dence to substantiate any claim by the board to superior virtue or 
intelligence. However, with or without grounds, the broad interpreta- 
tion of the Board of Finance is practiced, and it diminishes legisla- 
tive control over appropriation. That control is the cornerstone of 
legislative power. 

What is the Governor's role as a legislator? The constitution gives 
him the veto power, including an item veto over any bill appropriating 
money, the power to call special sessions to act upon such matters, and 
only such matters, as are included in the call, and through his ap- 
pointive powers control of patronage, which can be, and frequently is, 
transformed into pressure upon the Legislature. 

Perhaps the most significant among his appointive powers is that 
of appointing the members of the State Board of Finance. ‘This board 
has the power to alter in some degree legislative appropriation. Such 
alteration may well result in modification of policy as envisaged by the 
Legislature. Finally, the Governor's position as head of his party obli- 
gates him to act as chief sponsor of the legislative measures necessary 
to carry out the party’s program. 

Until the election of Andrew Jackson, the veto power was used 
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chiefly on measures of doubtful constitutionality. Since that time it 
has been moulded by American presidents and governors into a policy- 
making instrument. ‘Through its use the executive can block policy 
and by threatening to use it he can gain alterations of policy. In New 
Mexico the potency of the veto is enhanced by legislative practice and 
the legal authority to veto items. 

The legislative practice referred to above is that of postponing the 
passage of bills, including appropriation, until the last days and fre- 
quently the last hours of the session. ‘This permits the Governor to use 
his veto without the risk of having it overridden, or the necessity of 
justifying it. Annual sessions and an increase in staff might alleviate, 
though it probably would not eliminate, the customary legislative jam. 

The relationship between New Mexico’s legislators and her gov- 
ernors acting in their capacity as party leaders responsible for the party 
program has varied little from the patterns found in other states. Gen- 
crally speaking, administrative measures necessary to redeem platform 
and campaign pledges have received favorable legislative action. 

However, though there have been exceptions, most of New Mexico's 
chief executives have chosen to accept the role of “weak” governor. 
This is to say not weak in character, capacity, or vigor, but as legislative 
leaders. ‘They have accepted the division of powers and left the Legis- 
lature to grapple with its own problems. 

Initiative and referendum, important in some states, have played a 
minor role in limiting or affecting legislation in New Mexico. ‘There is 
no initiative, and though there is constitutional provision for popular 
referendum on laws enacted by the Legslature, this provision is ren- 
dered almost meaningless by removing from its scope “general appro- 
priation laws, laws providing for public health, peace or safety, for the 
payment of public debt or interest thereon, of the creation of the fund- 
ing of the same except as in this constitution otherwise provided, for 
the maintenance of the public schools and state institutions and local 
or special laws.” 

Most of these exceptions are undoubtedly necessary to protect the 
police powers and financial integrity of the state. However, the courts 
have interpreted “public peace, health, and safety” so broadly that the 
referendum as a means of limiting legislative power is of little 
consequence. 

New Mexico’s Legislature has been worthy of the people it repre- 
sented. Its members have represented a cross section of the state. It 
has, on the whole, worked diligently and met the problems it had to 
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meet. But it has been compelled to work without sufficient tools and 
within time limits that have become increasingly restrictive as the func- 
tions and obligations of state government have expanded. ‘These limita- 
tions have impaired its powers for responsible decision-making and to 
some degree that power has been exercised in default by public and 
private pressure groups and interests. If this is undesirable the Legisla- 
ture must be given the tools and the time to do the job itself. 
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On the Proper Criticism of Legislators 


An editorialist commended New Mexico’s recent Legislature for its 
hard work and smooth organization, but he lamented that “such speed 
and precision failed to give the people in the main the legislation they 
demanded and the legislation they thought they were voting for. . . .” 
Another struck the same note with the claim that “The 23rd Legisla- 
ture did not accomplish much for the general public.” Another editor 
apologized to an earlier Legislature for having called it the worst in the 
state’s history. Said he: “Prospects for better things in 1959? Not 
much. The membership of the Senate will be the same. The only 
chance is that the obstinate senators with two years to mull it over will 
see the error of their ways and begin to think in terms of the public 
good and do something about Big Trucks, fixed prices, free interest 
money to banks, and legislation generally that favors the consumers 
over the pressure and special interest groups. . . .” 

Other editors lamented the fact that some 832 bills were introduced. 
One suggested that the Legislature should have “repealed that many 
laws and been of service to us.” Still another hoped that “in the next 
session only a few bills will be presented and more time can be spent in 
giving complete thought and consideration to them.” 

But it may be that when we speak of the Legislature many of us are 
like the peasant who beats his donkey because it cannot be a race horse. 
Beating the legislative donkey may be a good outlet for a few frustra- 
tions but it seems an unlikely method of speeding up or changing the 
nature of the beast. And what is the nature of the Legislature? 

It must be stressed, first, that the legislature is not an arena for the 
politics of doctrine. Legislators are Republicans or Democrats, yes; 
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but that is merely to say that as individuals they can be placed only a 
step right or left of the center. As a rule they have little patience with 
questions of philosophy or, rather, the philosophic handling or discus- 
sion of problems. Although some legislators may be recognized as 
favoring a particular economic or social group or interest, their view of 
the concrete problems that come to them tends to be highly prag- 
matic. These men do not, like the members of Britain’s Parliament, 
serve as units or votes to be ordered or directed by the cabinet or party 
organizations; nor do they act as spokesmen for rather rigid party 
doctrines, as do legislators in France. 

In spite of all its sound and fury, American politics is geared to pro- 
duce agreement or consensus rather than conflict. We see evidence of 
this in the agony New Mexico’s politicians go through to develop 
party programs which will unite rather than divide voters. This phe- 
nomenon is reflected in the Legislature where there is vastly more evi- 
dence of concurrence than of conflict. In short, there is little specific 
Republican or Democratic doctrine expressed or acted upon. Party 
alignments or divisions on roll calls are rare unless the issue under the 
vote concerns a matter clearly relating to party advantage or organiza- 
tion, or unless it is one of those relatively rare cases when a governor 
and other party leaders have taken a position advertised and accepted 
by mutual agreement as a party stand. 

In consequence, and to a very high degree, the New Mexico legis- 
lator is his own agent. He may, to be sure, serve more or less con- 
sciously in some matters as the agent or spokesman for a particular 
community or economic or social interest, but to the extent that he 
does he tends to be removed from party control or direction. 

The “public interest” is somehow served, however, even if as a by- 
product. Unfortunately, the “public interest” as a concept is too vague 
and too personal a thing to be useful as a guide to policy, and use of the 
term tends to obscure the fact that public policy is the overall changing 
end-product at any moment of a broad, pervasive, and almost non- 
partisan politics. As a term for use in political struggle, as a tool of 
political polemic, “public interest” is enormously useful. Thus, the 
phrase is very clear in meaning to the spokesman for a particular group 
or interest: it is identical with that for which he speaks. It is equally 
clear to the doctrinaire individual who has a single-shot panacea to all 
of the state’s problems, and perhaps it seems clear to those who ad- 
monish the Legislature “to make laws in the public interest.” But the 
experience of many men and many years teaches those who will ob- 
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serve that the “public interest” is the aggregate of many particulars, 
and it assumes a different aspect in the eye of each beholder. 

Competition during any legislative session we have in plenty. The 
birdwatchers want to bell the cats, and the cat lovers want to muzzle 
the dogs; the rugged individualist wants laws to free him from com- 
petition; the school teachers want more money; and each taxpayer 
wants to be entirely relieved of his particular burden. Some of the 800- 
odd bills are perhaps ridiculous, and some, perhaps, after years of 
struggle for their passage, may rank with the laws on child labor, the 
eight-hour day, free public schooling, and the guarantees of personal 
liberty. But we still hear the suggestion that the Legislature should meet 
for two days every sixty years rather than for sixty days each two years. 

Consider the suggestion for a moment that sessions should be shorter 
and fewer. Unless we are idiots or anarchists we recognize that some 
governmental functions are essential to the existence of the society. 
As the process operates, we say, in effect, each two years: “This is the 
formula for now. It is far from perfect but we hope it will work in the 
main. If you don’t like any of the elements of the formula it is up to 
you to see in a year or two to the changes you want.” 

As the biennial crop of bills bears witness, the public responds gen- 
erously to the invitation. Let it be clear, however, that most legislators 
do not introduce all of the bills they are requested to. Of those they do 
introduce, many will be labelled “by request” or otherwise damned by 
faint praise. Legislators may simply let some wither on the vine by 
failure to go through all the trading, talking, explaining, and cajoling 
needed to get them passed or out of committee. Even such bills have 
been given their hour if not their day in court, and upon their demise 
there is nearly always a legislator or two and a few citizens who lament 
the action. Of course, many other bills are useful enough to someone 
and so little harmful to anyone that when they are presented favorably 
by committee they pass with nearly unanimous votes. 

There are bills with substantial effect. For example, the last session 
again saw the failure to remove fair trading restrictions. Each side pro- 
duced cogent arguments well-couched in social and economic theory. 
The protagonist of either side saw only the merits of his own argu- 
ments, and it became an issue which could be resolved for the moment 
only by counting the votes on either side. 

Still another bill, however, found the temporary union of two old sets 
of antagonists when the electricity and telephone utilities found com- 
mon cause with the Rural Electrification Authority. Such strange al- 
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liances are quite customary, for experienced legislative politicians 
merely attempt to defeat and never to annihilate their enemies. ‘They 
know that the enemy of today may be the desperately needed ally of to- 
morrow. The vastly expanded federal aid highway program had raised 
the problem of who should pay for the relocation of lines and other 
facilities located on public rights-of-way. A bill to cause the Highway 
Department to pay such costs was hotly debated, with the opponents 
claiming that it was unprecedented and unfair to require the taxpayer 
who bought gasoline and other automotive excise tax items to pay for 
such relocations while the stockholders and customers of the utilities 
would go relatively unhurt. The proponents won, however, on the 
ground that since the cost of the highway program in New Mexico 
would be borne primarily by the Federal Government much of the real 
cost would be shifted to all the non-voting taxpayers out of the state. 

Whether or not the “right” side won in each of the two issues, as 
well as in the others which produced considerable legislative fireworks, 
is beside the point. And the point is that on those half-dozen bills 
which were in real controversy the separate aggregations of angels or 
devils (which was which would depend of course on one’s point of 
view) were composed in great part, in each occasion, of different in- 
dividuals. Thus, to criticize the legislators in general is to allow to 
escape the miscreant who actually voted against your pet bills. The 
pressure group spokesmen learned this long ago, and they know pre- 
cisely which to reward or punish with their votes and influence. 

In its more mundane operations, the last Legislature succeeded in 
enacting 254 laws. In their endless task of adjusting the governmental 
machinery and the scales of private rights and duties, they passed 64 
new statutes, amended 123 others, and repealed 10; while on 25 occa- 
sions they added certain new matter while amending old; substituted 
new for amended material in 24 laws; and in 8 others they enacted 
new sections, amended others, and repealed still others. Viewed in 
another manner, 153 of the new laws related to the structure and 
mechanics of government, and 101 related primarily to the relation 
of citizens to each other. Of this latter number about half were limited 
to small special groups, such as the professions. Of the governmental 
laws, 93 related to finance, and over a third of these were the product 
of the interim committee on public finance. 

Even Solon, it will be recalled, found upon returning from his ten- 
year trip abroad after Athens had accepted his code that many of his 
laws had been amended or repealed during his absence. 
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Higher Education in New Mexico 





Within the State of New Mexico there are nine institutions of higher 
education that are recognized by the U.S. Office of Education in its 
annual Directory. Two of these nine are privately controlled colleges 
of liberal arts operated by orders of the Roman Catholic Church. Seven 
are state-controlled. The institutions of higher education in New Mex- 
ico, with their locations and their enrollments as of the fall term 1956, 
are as follows: 


Privately controlled 


College of St. Joseph on the Rio Grande, Albuquerque 369 
St. Michael’s College, Santa Fe 441 
Total enrollment in privately controlled institutions 810 
Publicly controlled 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 5,854 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
State College (near Las Cruces) 2,181 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas 764 
New Mexico Western College, Silver City 670 
Eastern New Mexico University, Portales 1,212 
New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology, Socorro 260 


New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell (college students) 
(the Military Institute also enrolled 406 high school 
students, in addition to the 155 college students) 155 
Total enrollment in publicly controlled institutions 11,096 


Total enrollment, publicly and privately controlled 
institutions combined 11,906 


In the fall of 1956 the students attending publicly controlled institu- 
tions of higher education were 93 per cent of the total college attend- 
ance in the state. The institutional pattern of higher education in New 
Mexico in this respect contrasts sharply with that in most of the other 
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states in this country. For the United States as a whole, there has long 
been an almost even balance in the number of students attending pub- 
licly and privately controlled institutions of higher education. In the 
fall term of 1956, 53 per cent of the students attending college in the 
United States were in publicly controlled institutions, and 47 per cent 
in privately controlled. Because of the great preponderance of attend- 
ance in publicly controlled institutions in New Mexico the resources 
for the support of higher education must be supplied chiefly from 
public funds. 

The two privately controlled colleges in New Mexico are of rela- 
tively recent origin, having been established as degree-granting institu- 
tions only since World War II. The state institutions, for that matter, 
cannot boast of early origins, like many of the colleges and universities 
in the East, the South, and the Middle West. Six of the seven state 
institutions were established in territorial days, the oldest having been 
opened only in the final decade of the nineteenth century. These six 
were recognized in the constitution when New Mexico was admitted 
to statehood in 1912. The constitution further made provision for 
the seventh institution, to be established somewhere in a group of 
counties on the east side of the State; Eastern New Mexico University 
was established (first as a junior college) in 1934 as a result of this 
provision. 

It is important to note, in appraising higher education in New 
Mexico, that colleges and universities got a very late start in this part 
of the country. Though the introduction of the Western European 
type of civilization into what is now New Mexico dates from the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, it was almost three hundred years 
before the people got around to the establishment of an institution of 
higher education here. In the eastern part of the country, by contrast, 
the first settlers took early action to get a college started, and nine 
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presently existing colleges and universities had been founded there 
before the Revolution. New Mexico thus has no long tradition of 
higher education, such as is found on the eastern seaboard. 

The two privately controlled colleges in New Mexico maintain pro- 
grams leading to the Bachelor’s degree, and offer no graduate work and 
have no separately organized professional schools. One of the state 
institutions, New Mexico Military Institute, offers only the first two 
years of a college curriculum but includes also the upper three years of 
high school in its program. Three of the state institutions—New Mex- 
ico Highlands University, New Mexico Western College, and Eastern 
New Mexico University—offer the Master's degree as well as the 
Bachelor’s. ‘The other three institutions—the University of New Mex- 
ico, New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and New 
Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology—offer the Doctor’s degree, 
as well as the Master’s and Bachelor's. 

A wide range of opportunity for subject-matter specialization is of- 
fered in New Mexico. At the Bachelor’s degree level students have 
opportunity to major in some fifty different subjects, including prac- 
tically all the fields of specialization currently available in most of the 
colleges and universities of the United States. Opportunity for speciali- 
zation for the Master’s degree is offered in thirty-seven different subject- 
matter fields in the institutions of New Mexico. Programs at the level 
of the Doctor’s degree have been much more limited than those at the 
Master’s and Bachelor’s level. In the recent past Ph.D. degrees have 
been granted in eight different subjects, and authorization has recently 
been given for programs in at least three more fields. 

Curriculums are maintained in the New Mexico institutions in a 
substantial number of professional fields, including agriculture, busi- 
ness administration, ten specialized branches of engineering (agricul- 
tural, architectural, chemical, civil, electrical, geological, mechanical, 
metallurgical, mining, and petroleum), home economics, journalism, 
law, music, pharmacy, social work, and teaching. ‘There are conspicuous 
gaps in the provisions for professional preparation, for the state has no 
school of medicine, of dentistry, or of veterinary medicine. Opportu- 
nity for New Mexico residents to obtain preparation in these three fields 
is provided through an interstate arrangement, known as the Western 
Interstate Commission for Higher Education. This plan allows resi- 
dents of New Mexico, up to a specified number, to be admitted to the 
professional schools in other Western states on the same terms as 
residents of the states in which the institutions are maintained. The 
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State of New Mexico pays the difference between the cost of the edu- 
cational program and the fees paid by residents of the state where the 
institution attended is located. 

The seven state institutions in New Mexico are rather well distrib- 
uted geographically. Almost every part of the state having any sub- 
stantial concentration of population has a state institution of higher 
education. Exceptions are the northwest, northeast, and southeast 
corners of the state. No state institution is closer than 75 miles to 
any other state college or university. Fifty miles is often taken as the 
effective radius of an institution’s services. When the nature of institu- 
tional programs is taken into account, the s5o-mile-radius test shows 
almost no overlapping of geographical territory among the State in- 
stitutions of New Mexico. 

In proportion to its total population, New Mexico seems at first 
glance to be rather well supplied with state institutions of higher 
education. On the basis of the 1955 Census estimates, New Mexico 
has one state institution for each 101,286 persons in its population. 
For the United States as a whole, the average is 437,305 persons per 
state-controlled institution of higher education. New Mexico has one 
institution granting the Master’s degree for each 113,531 persons in 
its population; the corresponding figure for the entire United States is 
876,148. On the basis of square miles of territory, however, New 
Mexico does not seem over-supplied with colleges, for it is the fourth 
largest state in the Union in land area. Furthermore, the population in 
New Mexico is increasing at a much more rapid rate than that for the 
country as a whole. The “Little Hoover Commission,” reporting in 
1953, concluded that New Mexico needs all its established institutions 
of higher education. This conclusion seems now to be accepted by all 
who have studied the situation thoroughly. 

Studies of the geographical origins of students attending college in 
New Mexico bring out the fact that the presence of an institution 
within a given county does much to stimulate attendance at college by 
the young people of that county. In the counties that have a state 
institution of higher education the percentage of the young people 
attending college in New Mexico is about three times the percentage 
found in the counties that have no institution. This situation is similar 
to that in other states. The range among the counties in rate of at- 
tendance of young people at college in New Mexico is large. The three 
counties at the top of the scale have ten times the average rate of 
college attendance that the three counties have which are at the bottom 
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of the scale. The data of the study of the geographic origins of students 
suggest that some additional centers where higher education could be 
available are needed, if the state’s program is to serve all its young 
people equitably. The development of a few community colleges, in 
population centers in the state where no facilities for higher education 
are now available locally, would seem to be the best means of providing 
the needed services. 

New Mexico has a fairly high rate of attendance of students from 
other states at its institutions of higher education. This high rate of 
in-migration, however, is almost equally balanced by the number of 
New Mexico residents who go to other states for higher education, 
according to statistics published by the U.S. Office of Education. For 
the country as a whole about 80 per cent of the students attend college 
in their home states, and 20 per cent go to other states. Of the students 
attending college in New Mexico in 1949-50, 30.7 per cent came from 
other states. Of the New Mexico residents attending college anywhere 
in the U.S.A. that year, 27.5 per cent were in institutions outside their 
home state. 

All the state institutions of higher education in New Mexico are 
accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. This stamps them as being institutions of good quality. Sev- 
eral of the institutions have had complete surveys by the North Central 
Association in recent years, owing to changes in their programs, or for 
other reasons, and in each case in which such a survey has been made 
the Association has found the New Mexico institution worthy of con- 
tinued accreditation. Most of the separately organized professional 
curricula, in fields such as engineering, law, pharmacy, and teacher 
education, in which separate accrediting is available, are accredited by 
the respective professional accrediting agency. Almost every one of the 
state institutions of New Mexico has one or more departments of study 
that are recognized, outside the borders of the state, as outstanding. 

A state like New Mexico, that maintains a number of different in- 
stitutions of higher education, and with serious limitations on the abil- 
ity to support them, faces a difficult question about the quality of the 
program that should be maintained in each of its institutions. One 
school of thought would advise that the best use of available resources 
would be to build up one or possibly two institutions to high quality, 
and expect others to be only second- or third-rate. A different idea is to 
try to maintain all the institutions at as high a level of quality as can be 
supported, and to assume that each will provide approximately the 
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same quality of service in programs that are similar. Under this second 
plan individual variations will appear among the institutions in the 
different fields of study because of factors such as good management of 
available resources, local interests, and the like. This second policy has 
been followed for a number of years in New Mexico. It is assumed that 
a given program, such as the freshman year of liberal arts, will be sup- 
ported at about the same level of quality in all the institutions offering 
that program, at least up to a level of quality that permits the institution 
to maintain its accredited status. This policy seems particularly neces- 
sary in a state like New Mexico because of the localization of attend- 
ance. It would seem unfair to the young people in one part of the state 
to offer them a program of college-level study that is inferior to a pro- 
gram offered elsewhere, inasmuch as students tend to enter a college 
that is near their homes. Colleges and universities in the state system 
may Offer different levels of programs and different subjects of speciali- 
zation, but the program in whatever fields are offered should be of ap- 
proximately the same level of quality in each institution offering it. 

An important light is thrown on the provision of higher education in 
New Mexico by comparisons between this state, the United States as 
a whole, and a group of Southwestern states. 

The table shows that New Mexico in 1955 had 0.474 per cent of the 
total population of the U.S.A. On most of the significant economic 
factors New Mexico has a smaller percentage of the national total than 
it has of population. On three economic factors, however, New Mexico 
stands relatively high. These factors are value of mineral products, 
value of farm products sold, and motor vehicles registered. Particularly 
significant is the relatively low standing of New Mexico on value added 
by manufacture, and on individual income and employment taxes 
collected by the Federal Government. 

On the factors related to higher education, New Mexico has almost 
exactly the number of institutions that would be expected from its 
population. New Mexico produces considerably fewer Bachelor's de- 
grees than its population would indicate, but it produces far more than 
its share of the Master’s degrees in the United States. The production 
of Doctor’s degrees in New Mexico would need to be increased almost 
four-fold to bring it up to the level indicated by the state’s population. 

Expenditures for current educational and general purposes in higher 
education are somewhat less in New Mexico than the population data 
would suggest. The total expenditures would have to be increased more 
than $1,000,000 to reach the same percentage level of the national 
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Population, Economic and Educational Relationships among 


New Mexico, the Entire United States, and Six Southwestern States* 





% NEw 
MEXIco 
IS OF: 





Six 
ENTIRE SOUTH WESTERN 6S.W. 
UNrTep STATES STATES New Mexico U.S.A.STATES 





Civilian population, July 1, 1955 162,284,000 14,495,000 769,000 

Value added by manufacture, 1953 $121,659,136 $ 5,111,347 129,248 

Value of mineral production, 1953 $ 14,382,000 $ 5,423,701 330,797 2.3 

Value of all farm products sold, 

1950 $ 22,052,256 $ 3,139,467 $ 154,740 .702 
Total of manf., mineral, & farm $158,093,392 $13,674,515 $ 614,785 .389 

Personal income to residents, 1954 $284,482,000 $22,772,000 $1,079,000 .379 


Indiv. income & employment taxes 


collected by Fed. Govt., 1955 $ 37,869,770 $ 2,652,000 $ 91,000 .240 
Retail sales, 1954 $169,672,171 $15,314,000 $ 733,000 .432 
Life insurance in force, 1954 333,719,000 $24,927,000 $ 910,000 .273 
Motor vehicles registered, 1955 62,020,000 6,627,000 334,000 .539 








No. institutions higher education, 
1956-57 1,886 171 
Enrollment, autumn quarter, 1956 2,918,212 317,300 13,12 
Degrees granted, 1955-56: 
Bachelor’s & first professional 311,298 
Master’s & second professional 59,440 
Ph.D. & other Doctor’s degrees 8,903 
Expenditures for higher education, 
current educational and_ general 
purposes, 1953-54 $ 271,296 $ 180,516 $ 9,581 
Income for higher education for 
current educational and general 
purposes, 1953-54: 
From state and local govts. $ 828,240 $ 115,625 $ ; 691 4.950 


From endowment earnings and 
private benefactions $ 318,374 $ 20,899 $ 782 .246 3.742 





* Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah (All dollar figures in 


thousands) 
Sources: U.S. Census Reports; Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1956; 


U.S. Office of Education Publications. 
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total as the population of the state reaches. In view of the economic 
data, however, it would seem that the state is making a somewhat 
greater effort to support higher education than the country as a whole 
is making. The data for income for higher education from state and 
local governmental sources is considerably beyond what would be ex- 
pected from the economic data or the population ratio, but in inter- 
preting this figure it must be remembered that 93 per cent of the 
students in New Mexico are in state controlled institutions, in contrast 
with 53 per cent for the entire country. Thus in New Mexico a much 
greater load is placed on the tax structure for the support of higher edu- 
cation, and a correspondingly lighter load on the sources of income on 
which privately controlled colleges depend, than is customarily found 
throughout the country. 

Comparisons between data for New Mexico and the group of South- 
western states lead to the same general conclusions as those for the 
entire United States. 

Of importance in the general pattern of the resource structure in 
New Mexico, compared with the needs for education, is the ratio of 
children to adults. This state has an extraordinarily large number of 
children of school age per thousand adults in the wage-earning age 
brackets. ‘The 1950 Census showed that New Mexico has 595 children 
age 5-17 for each 1000 adults age 25-64. (‘The national average is 403.) 
Only two states have a larger ratio of children to adults. New York 
State has 305, which means that it has to care for and to educate only 
about half as many children per thousand adults as New Mexico. It is 
vital to New Mexico’s future that its children be given full opportunity 
for educational development, even though this may strain the state’s 
resources severely. ‘The fact that New Mexico rates rather low on the 
economic data means that the state must make an effort considerably 
greater than the average for the country if its relatively large number of 
young people are to have education of satisfactory quality. 

The New Mexico constitution provides a separate board of regents 
for the control of each of the state institutions of higher education. 
The regents are appointed by the Governor, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, for six-year terms. Through the constitution, each 
board of regents has full power and authority to operate the institu- 
tion over which it has control. The provision for control through 
relatively independent boards of regents was strengthened by a con- 
stitutional amendment voted by the people of New Mexico in 1950. 
The amendment provides that members of boards of regents are not 
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subject to removal except for cause and then only through action ini- 
tiated in the Supreme Court of the state. The amendment has effec- 
tively removed the operations of the state educational institutions 
from the field of petty politics, such as sometimes characterized their 
operations in the earlier period. 

The Legislature of New Mexico in 1951, feeling the need for some 
kind of a coordinating agency in higher education, established the 
Board of Educational Finance. This board reviews the institutional 
budgets and advises the Legislature concerning the amounts that 
should be appropriated to each institution. The plan is being watched 
critically by authorities in several other states, and three or four states 
have already adopted, or are in the process of adopting, a plan of 
institutional coordination along similar lines to that in New Mexico. 

Like most other states, New Mexico faces the prospect of a great 
increase in enrollment in its institutions of higher education during the 
next fifteen or twenty years. A projection of total enrollments, made in 
1954, indicates that from two and a half to four times as many students 
may be attending in 1970 as in 1954. Enrollments since the projection 
was made have followed closely its maximum estimates. 

In the past New Mexico has sent a substantially smaller per cent of 
its young people to college than the average for the entire country. In 
the fall of 1956 the students attending college in New Mexico were 26 
per cent of the estimated population age 18-21. For the country as a 
whole the corresponding figure was 36 per cent. The percentage is in- 
creasing rapidly, both in New Mexico and in most other states, and it 
seems likely that the rate of college attendance in New Mexico will 
keep on increasing until it reaches or approaches the rate in the rest of 
the country. 

The institutions of higher education in New Mexico face a serious 
problem in making necessary expansions in their physical plants to 
accommodate the present and prospective enrollment increases. The 
total book value of the physical plants of the state institutions in New 
Mexico, as of March, 1957, was $42,737,864. Less than 10 per cent of 
this total has been provided by direct legislative appropriations for 
capital outlay purposes. Funds in relatively small amounts have been 
provided by general obligation bonds issued by the state. The great 
bulk of the funds used for plant purposes have been provided by bond- 
ing land-fund and permanent-fund income, by revenue bonds to be 
paid off by the earnings of facilities such as dormitories and dining 
halls, and by surpluses in current operating budgets derived from rigid 
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economies in the operation of institutional programs. Clearly, if en- 
rollment is to treble or quadruple in the next twelve or fifteen years, 
the requirements for capital funds will be of great magnitude. It seems 
entirely probable that the institutions will have to resort to many de- 
vices to utilize their plants more intensively than they have in the past, 
if the prospective enrollment increases are to be adequately housed. 
At the same time the resources of the state will be put under greater 
strain than ever before to provide the urgently needed plant facilities. 

Even more difficult than the problem of providing physical plant 
space is that of providing the teaching staff. Persons qualified for fac- 
ulty positions are not being produced from the graduate schools of the 
country in anything like the numbers presently needed. There is little 
or no prospect that the rate of production of new faculty members will 
be stepped up sufficiently to meet the needs of the enrollment increases 
that are in prospect, especially in the 1960's. Faculty salaries have al- 
ways been low, and in the past two decades have not increased at all 
proportionately to the increases in salaries in other callings. ‘The Num- 
ber One need, generally recognized throughout American higher edu- 
cation today, is for a great increase in faculty salaries. Even if large 
increases could be made immediately, it would probably be several 
years before there would be an appreciable effect in bringing the supply 
of qualified faculty personnel into line with the demand. The only 
solution seems to be a much better utilization of faculty time and 
energy than has been characteristic of higher education in the United 
States in the past. 

The state institutions of higher education in New Mexico have all 
made considerable progress toward improving the utilization of their 
faculty members in recent years. In 1951-52, 25 per cent of the classes 
taught i in the state institutions had fewer than five students enrolled, 
but in 1955-56 the per cent had dropped to 19. Even this seems an un- 
justifiable proportion of classes with a very small enrollment. The 
average size of class rose from 14.1 in 1951-52 to 18.1 in 1955-56. The 
average could well go somewhat higher without endangering the ef- 
fectiveness of the educational program. The average instructional salary 
cost for producing a student-credit-hour dropped from $12.26 in 
1951-52 to $11.65 in 1955-56, despite an increase of 18.2 per cent in the 
average salary of faculty members. In the five years from 1951-52 to 
1956-57 the number of students enrolled in the state institutions of 
New Mexico increased 47.4 per cent, while the number of faculty 
members increased only 13.6 during this period. These statistics indi- 
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cate that the institutions have done an excellent job of improving the 
utilization of faculty time and energy, but some further improvement 
would seem possible. The choice is whether to increase the ratio of 
students to faculty members and keep the quality of the faculty and 
their salaries high, or to maintain lower ratios of students to faculty 
and employ larger numbers of less well qualified instructors. ‘The former 
alternative seems clearly to be the wise policy. 

Basic to the future development of higher education in New Mexico 
is the question of the necessary supporting resources. Even with the 
best possible utilization of faculty manpower and with a much more 
intensive utilization of building space than has seemed possible in the 
past, the amounts of money that will be needed to support current 
operations and capital outlay in the New Mexico institutions of higher 
education during the next fifteen or twenty years are very large. During 
the past five or six years, annual expenditure per full-time-equivalent 
student for educational and general purposes has been held approxi- 
mately constant in New Mexico—from $830 to $840. It has been pos- 
sible to maintain this relatively constant expenditure per student, in 
the face of rising costs generally and improvement in faculty salaries, 
only through the introduction of many economies. ‘This will not be 
possible in the future, and almost inevitably the expenditure per stu- 
dent will increase, if the quality of the programs is maintained at a 
satisfactory level. A higher expenditure per student served, multiplied 
by the three-fold or four-fold increase in numbers of students, produces 
a staggering figure of needed support for current operating budgets. 

Although the look ahead indicates that very great increases will be 
needed for the proper support of higher education in New Mexico in 
the future, it is comforting to note that such increases have occurred 
in the past. The number of students attending college in New Mexico 
in 1955 was two and one-half times the number attending in 1939. ‘The 
1955 Legislature appropriated six times as much money for the support 
of higher education as the 1939 Legislature appropriated. Is it too much 
to expect that the Legislatures in the 1960’s and 1970’s will find means 
to make similar increases in appropriations, so that the New Mexico 
institutions of higher education will continue to serve the people of the 
state with programs of good quality? 





Tom L. Popeyoy 


Quantitative and Qualitative Education 


The problems of higher education throughout the United States are 
complex. Recently the President’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School, in its second report to President Eisenhower, stated 
that “This nation has been propelled into a challenging new educational 
era since World War II by the convergence of powerful forces—an 
explosion of knowledge and population, a burst of technological and 
economic advance, the outbreak of ideological conflict and the uproot- 
ing of old political and cultural patterns on a worldwide scale, and an 
unparalleled demand by Americans for more and better education. 
. . . America would be heedless if she closed her eyes to the dramatic 
strides being taken by the Soviet Union in post-high school education, 
particularly in the development of scientists, engineers and technicians. 
She would be inexcusably blind if she failed to see that the challenge 
of the next 20 years will require leaders not only in science and engi- 
neering and in business and industry, but in government and politics, 
in foreign affairs and diplomacy, in education and civic affairs.” This 
statement summarizes the needs and the more important problems. 
We face difficulties on two main fronts. These relate to numbers and 
quality. 

There are 3,000,000 students enrolled in colleges and universities at 
the present time. This is the highest level in the history of the country, 
even though these students were born in the late 1930’s, a time when 
birth rates were unusually low. Because of the rapid increase in the 
college age group in the next thirteen years, it is expected that college 
and university enrollments will be at least six million by 1970. 

If these national figures are translated into New Mexico numbers, 
we find some variations, but they are mostly on the side of even larger 
increases for this state. For years New Mexico has been sending rela- 
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tively the smallest number of the college age group to college in com- 
parison with the other ten western states. This gap has started to close, 
and this fact points to relatively larger enrollments. At present there 
are approximately 12,000 students attending colleges and universities 
in this state. There were about 4,000 in 1940, and it is estimated that 
there will be at least 30,000 by 1970. If, in addition, we assume that 
American citizens will demand increasingly higher educational oppor- 
tunities for their young people, then the challenge for all of us is an 
enormous one. 

College enrollments have increased tremendously in the past, and 
generally these demands have been met by public and private institu- 
tions. And even as these past expansions have occurred, the quality of 
education has kept pace and possibly has improved. 

In this respect it seems urgently important to point out in these 
crucial times that the quality of higher education is one of the most 
important problems this nation must face if our way of life is to survive. 
Recent scientific advances in certain nations where the police state is 
the form of government would seem to indicate that our comparative 
position has been much overrated. 

Since most of the advances in research will be in the hands of men 
and women who have been trained in our colleges and universities, and 
since a great deal of the research itself, especially of pure research, will 
be accomplished in the laboratories of these institutions, it becomes 
abundantly clear that we cannot in any sense allow the quality of our 
higher educational programs to go down. On the contrary, we are in 
serious danger if the educational processes of training and research are 
not greatly enhanced. 

Let’s take a look at this phase of higher education in our country 
today. Mostly the quality of higher education is measured in terms of 
attributes and qualifications of the faculty members and the students 
and the circumstances and conditions under which they work. Bright 
and well-trained faculty members working cooperatively with bright, 
well-prepared, and highly motivated students should produce excellent 
results. ‘This would be especially true if both groups were encouraged 
to pursue their work freely and without inhibitions. 

These premises concerning the quality of education should be pur- 
sued even further. Surely the quality of education in our nation today 
leaves much to be desired. Since, as we have stated, the excellence of 
our educational program depends heavily on the faculties, we might 
profitably examine this important segment of universities and colleges. 
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There are probably 250,000 persons teaching in our colleges and 
universities today, not counting graduate and student assistants. Many 
thousands of these faculty members do not have the advanced degrees 
or the equivalent training which is so desperately needed to give our 
students the type of teaching they and the nation need. This phenom- 
enon is not the fault of the teachers. There are simply not enough 
persons with the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent to fill all the positions 
where this degree is desirable. In a large per cent of the junior colleges 
and in the first two years of a large number of the senior colleges, many 
freshmen and sophomores are taught by faculty members who do not 
have more than the Master’s degree. In thousands of cases these stu- 
dents are being taught by teachers who have only the Bachelor’s degree. 
In fact, many are teaching in order that they may continue their 
graduate work for advanced degrees. 

It does not take much astuteness to observe that we need tens of 
thousands of teachers with much more training than many of our 
faculty members have now. The need for better-trained faculties is the 
major issue in the task of securing a better higher educational program. 

Important also is the fact that many thousands of capable students 
fail to attend colleges and universities. Recent studies show that last 
year 200,000 above-average high school graduates did not enroll in 
college. Surely, if this continues, the nation will be hurt even more 
than the students. 

It is worth repeating that the quality of the faculty and the student 
body measures the quality of the college or university. These variables 
measured for the nation will determine our destiny in the short run 
and in the long pull for the years ahead. 

The basic question is, what do we do? First let us talk about faculties. 
If we are to enroll six million students by 1970, at least 200,000 addi- 
tional faculty members will be needed. Perhaps as many as 50,000 new 
staff members will be needed to replace those who retire or resign. 

How do we produce 250,000 additional faculty members in thirteen 
years? Surely it cannot be done by placing increased emphasis on the 
many non-financial phases of college teaching. Such advantages which 
result, on the one hand, from the freedom which is associated with 
teaching, and on the other, from summer vacations which allow three 
months for more study and relaxation, and finally the fascinating and 
challenging experiences which result from living and working in a 
university or college community, are not sufficiently important to offset 
the disadvantages of low salaries which are paid to faculty members 
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today. These facts are known to most seniors graduating from our 
higher educational institutions. Most of these seniors, including many 
of the top scholars, do not give even a second thought to the profession 
of teaching. 

This situation is an alarming one, and it should be resolved by bold 
and incisive action. Most people, when thinking about the profession 
they may wish to follow, almost universally consider the possible finan- 
cial remuneration which will result from this choice. To make the 
teaching profession attractive in this respect, salaries should at least be 
doubled in the next four or five years. This action would unquestionably 
increase the numbers of capable and qualified teachers. 

While the salary question for faculty is the paramount issue for the 
improvement of higher education in the immediate years ahead, there 
are other actions which are also indicated. A suggestion that has re- 
ceived strong support recently is that students with a high degree of 
intelligence should, at an early time in their educational careers, be 
encouraged to follow the teaching profession. 

An example of a project which could develop a desire for teaching 
started on the University of New Mexico campus this fall. Thirty of 
the brightest freshmen were invited to enroll exclusively in the same 
classes in history, English, and mathematics. The remainder of their 
courses of study were selected individually by each student. In the 
classes where these thirty students make up the total enrollment (his- 
tory, mathematics and English), they are encouraged to do as much 
work as their superior capacities will permit. In addition, these thirty 
students are divided into two seminar groups which meet for a two-hour 
period each week. At these meetings the students cooperate with their 
instructors in a discussion of books which have been assigned to them 
for reading. In one seminar the list of books so far has included: Ruth 
Benedict, Patterns of Culture; H. D. F. Kitto, The Greeks; Barrow, 
The Romans; Erasmus, Colloquies; John S. Mill, On Liberty; George 
Gamow, Biography of the Earth; Fred Hoyle, The Nature of the 
Universe. 

While this experiment will give these brilliant students an excellent 
opportunity to exploit almost fully their intellectual desires, it may also 
prove to be a strong suggestion that they continue their formal educa- 
tion beyond the Bachelor’s degree, with the thought that they will 
become college or university teachers. 

This experiment seems to be extremely popular with the students 
and faculty members concerned. We hope to continue a challenging 
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program for the students through their four years of undergraduate 
work. We are also hopeful that the faculty members who have been 
working with these freshmen this year can be given an opportunity to 
continue their interest in this type of teaching. In fact, a program which 
would allow even larger numbers of students and faculty members to 
participate in experiments of this type will be encouraged. 

If most of the colleges and the universities in this country could 
undertake special programs for gifted students, and if faculty salaries, 
as suggested, could be doubled, it is believed that the number of 
college graduates going into teaching would not only increase a great 
deal, but the quality and character of higher education would be 
immeasurably enhanced. 

Closely related to the need for additional teachers is the need for 
more efficient use of teaching resources. Many interesting projects in 
this regard have been financed in recent months by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. This organization has granted $154,000 
to the University of New Mexico for an experiment in teaching certain 
junior college courses through the facilities of an open television chan- 
nel, which will beam the program into classrooms located in most of 
the cities of the state. The lecture will come from the television studio 
on the University campus, and the students will view it under the 
supervision of a teaching monitor in each of the classrooms which the 
local schools wili supply for our use. The same examinations used on 
the campus will be used in the television courses. It will be possible for 
the students to earn resident credit for these courses. 

If this experiment should prove successful, it could mean that the 
University teachers participating in the project could reach an almost 
unlimited number of students during each lecture. These students 
would be able to stay in their home towns, and in many instances they 
could carry on employment responsibilities as well as their education. 

Other television programs being tried throughout the nation, such 
as the closed circuit television experiment at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, should make it possible for faculty members to reach an in- 
creasing number of students. The members of the teaching profession 
are under serious obligation to increase the educational product without 
necessarily increasing the time which they devote to their work. Any 
experiments which will prove successful in this respect will, it is be- 
lieved, add immeasurably to the remuneration which the faculty mem- 
bers will receive, and at the same time they will relieve to a degree the 
great need for additional teachers. 





R. B. Corsetr 
W hat Are Educators Doing? 


What are New Mexicans going to say in September 1959, when their 
sons and daughters are turned away from the institutions of higher 
learning? These sons and daughters will be told, “There just isn’t room 
for you.” 

There is abundant evidence that the above situation is no pipe dream 
of some cloistered educator. This space could be filled with tables of 
figures from authoritative sources on both the national and state levels, 
which support the position. 

In recent months, I personally have brought this problem to the at- 
tention of more than twenty-five groups in the State of New Mexico. 
I have had the pleasure of having several of the officers of these organ- 
izations come to me and say something like: “That was good going.” 
“It is a real problem.” “Something must be done about it.” 

The educators should not try to give the answer to this problem. 
They can’t. The leadership of the state must answer it. However the 
educators will be remiss and open to criticism if they have not done 
everything within their power to bring the problem to the attention 
of the leadership of the state. 

New Mexico has done an outstanding job with its public schools. It 
is now rated as having one of the better programs in the nation, but 
it cannot be said with accuracy that its institutions of higher learning 
are prepared to serve the state adequately. For the time being, most 
of the attention needs to be focused on the enrollment problem and 
its attendant difficulties. ‘To get closer to this problem, talk to the folks 
in your public schools. There are few high schools (only those in iso- 
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lated areas that have been heavily hit by the drought) in the state where 
the answer will be other than that the class starting its junior year in 
the fall of 1957 is a much larger class than the senior class or any 
previous class. The junior class in the high schools is the first of the 
“war babies.” Each year thereafter the classes are larger. In a number 
of New Mexico public school systems, beginning students number as 
many as ten times the high school seniors. The students are actually 
in our public schools. With New Mexico growing twice as fast as the 
nation; with New Mexico’s economic position improving, which means 
that the percentage of young people who will want to go to college will 
be increasing faster than that in the nation as a whole, our problem 
is exceptional. 

Unless action is taken immediately, the answer for many New 
Mexico students in the fall of 1959, the fall of 1960, and until we do 
something about it, must be: “There isn’t room for you.” On what 
basis will we accept or reject students? Will it be scholastic? Will it 
be location? Will it be financial? Whatever the basis, it is going to be 
a detriment to the future of our state and our nation if New Mexico 
does not maintain the standards of other states. For example: two years 
age in Michigan the governor of the state and the president of a large 
university made flat statements that Michigan had already taken its 
position. Every boy and girl who is qualified will have an opportunity 
to take collegiate work in the state of Michigan. That was two years 
ago. Two years later in New Mexico we have not begun to think about 
the problem. If the decision is to let New Mexico boys and girls go 
without the opportunity for a college education within our state, for 
the sake of their future planning and that of their families, they should 
be informed. If the decision is the same as that of Michigan, we are 
already late in getting into action. 

What are educators doing? Are they merely pointing with alarm? 
At New Mexico A & M, plans are being laid to begin classes at seven 
in the morning and not quit until ten at night. One of the bottlenecks 
is at the dining hall. Maybe three “shifts” for lunch, from 11:30 A.M. 
until after 1:00 p.M., replacing the present single shift, will relieve 
this limiting factor. ‘There are many things that can be done and must 
be done to meet the problem with present facilities, but it seems clear 
that all of these will not be adequate. 

A major economic depression is the one thing that could change 
this situation. If there were such a depression, it is almost certain that 
a Federal program of higher education would quickly go into action. 
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Much of this was done in the last depression. Surely much more will 
be done in any future depression. The facility problem might not be 
greatly changed by a depression. 

In addition to the physical facilities, bricks and mortar are only a 
means to an end, the problem of teachers is fully as acute. New Mexico 
is preparing only one teacher out of every four that the state is employ- 
ing in the public schools. The preparation of teachers for the institu- 
tions of higher education is extremely inadequate. The chances are that 
this will be a greater shortage than the facility shortage. If virtually all 
of the top young people go into business and the professions, leaving 
an ever-decreasing number of teachers, New Mexico and America have 
a major and ever-growing basic disease. If education is of prime impor- 
tance in the advancement of our nation, where are we without trained 
teachers? 

There are other problems. These two are enough to challenge the 
best ability we have. If these two can be met, many others will be 
solved along with them. 

An important and practical sidelight of these problems is that the 
next Legislature will meet in January 1959. The enrollments up to that 
time will have been fairly “normal”—essentially in line with the past. 
It will be the following fall when the problem hits. Legislatures cannot 
do other than look primarily at the past. It is the usual, the conserva- 


tive, and the accepted practice. Part of the problem from here on is 
to get as much “looking ahead” on the part of everyone as is possible. 





Tom WILEY 


Public Education in New Mexico 


The European migration into New Mexico began more than four 
hundred years ago, but public education in the state, basically speaking, 
is not much older than the twentieth century. Before that time, church 
schools—mainly Catholic and Presbyterian—with rather meager aid 
from public schools, taught reading, writing, and arithmetic. Even to- 
day over 21,000 children in New Mexico attend private and church 
schools. 

The public schools have grown rapidly since statehood. In 1912 
there were about 60,000 children in public schools, many attending 
only five months a year; in 1956-57, there were over 171,000, all at- 
tending nine months. This rapid growth has been brought about by 
several factors: normal expansion of a young state; discovery and de- 
velopment of minerals; the influx of military and civilian personnel 
where airfields and atomic development centers are located; and the 
concentration of heavy population in irrigation districts. 

Moreover, the holding power of the schools has greatly improved. 
For example, in 1956 there were 36,779 students in public high schools, 
while in 1946 there were only 19,099, an increase of about go per cent. 
The elementary schools increased from 85,000 to 134,000, or 58 per 
cent, during the same period. Since only the elementary schools were 
feeling the weight of the “larger family phenomenon” during this per- 
iod, it is safe to attribute the great increase in high school attendance 
to improved holding power. From 1940 to 1950, while the U.S. average 
of high school graduates rose from 14.1 per cent to 33.3 per cent of the 
total population, the New Mexico average climbed from 12.2 per cent 
to 34.2 percent. 





Tom Wiley, Executive Secretary of the New Mexico Educational Associa- 
tion, has been an elementary school teacher and principal, a county super- 
intendent, state school superintendent, and research director of the New 
Mexico Educational Association. 
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Indian children are being rapidly integrated into the public schools. 
Johnson O’Malley Funds have been provided by the U.S. Government 
for assisting the states with Indian education, but such financial as- 
sistance should be continued until the Indian population can take 
its place economically. Otherwise, the burden of absorbing Indian 
children in regular school districts will become too heavy for the states 
to bear. In 1952 there were 1,157 Indians in the public schools; by 
1956, there were 5,607. 

In the light of the expansion of public education in the state since 
1912, and the expected continued growth, it is well to consider im- 
provements. Several reorganizational changes suggest themselves at 
once. 

1) At present the State Superintendent of Public Instruction is 
elected. He is limited to two two-year terms, and need have no special 
educational qualifications. A proposed amendment passed the Legisla- 
ture last session calling for the appointment of the superintendent by 
the State Board of Education. It will be voted upon at the next general 
election. However, there is still very little in the statutes delineating an 
orderly “chain of command” between the powers of the State Board 
of Education and the State School Superintendent. But an appointed, 
qualified superintendent is a step in the right direction. 

2) The State Educational Budget Auditor's office should be under 
the State Board of Education. At present, the office is under the Di- 
rector of Educational Finance. This arrangement removes from the 
State Board of Education any power over school financial matters and 
submerges them in an agency which controls all other state finances. 

3) The office of county superintendent is gradually going out of 
existence through consolidation of rural school districts with neighbor- 
ing independent and municipal school systems. Such has been the 
accomplishment in fourteen counties. The county superintendency is 
obsolete, with its limitations of two successive elective terms, lack of 
minimum professional qualifications, and low salary. It should be 
abolished. 

4) An entire new School Code is needed. Many of the laws govern- 
ing education are ambiguous and confusing, some are in conflict with 
each other, and several are obsolete. 


The professional training and absolute salaries of public school 
teachers have steadily advanced during the past several years, as can be 
seen from the figures given below: 
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Professional Training: 


1940 1956 
Doctor’s degree 1% 3% 
Master’s degree 10.2% 28.3% 


Bachelor’s degree 44.1% 65.5% 
Less than Bachelor's 45.6% 5.9% 


Average Salaries: $1,188 $4,538 


New Mexico stands third in her effort to support public education. 
This does not imply that more money is expended here per pupil than 
in many other states, because the per capita income in New Mexico is 
not high among states. However, some very sound income sources have 
been dedicated to the schools through the action of Congress and our 
own Legislature. The most important of these are: 


Income from state lands (8 million acres). 

Income from permanent school funds (over 100 million 
dollars ) . 

Court fines. 

Sales tax (2 per cent). 

75 per cent of state income tax. 

Federal mineral lease and royalty funds returned to the state. 


N = 


Nyt > w 


The earmarking of these funds and sources has been most important 
in maintaining a clear channel for education as a unique function of 
government. This highly desirable condition has been basic in the 
educational progress which New Mexico has enjoyed. 

Perhaps the most disturbing condition grows out of the strict con- 
trol which the state maintains in educational budgeting of finances. 
It is true that responsibility for education is delegated to the state by 
the constitution, yet in practice and by statute a great part of this 
authority should be assigned to the local administrative units, with cer- 
tain minimum standards being required by the state. Part of the unde- 
sirable control grows out of distribution of state school revenues. While 
most of these funds are distributed on an Average Daily Attendance 
basis to the various counties, there is no objective method for dividing 
these funds among the administrative units within the county. Of 
more serious consequence is the “State Aid Fund” which has been 
given to “needy” counties at the discretion of state agencies without 
the benefit of any objective formula. Out of this situation has grown 
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a form of “begging,” cherished by those who have been successful and 
despised by those who have not. The 1957 Legislature passed a law 
which required that $500,000 of an $800,000 State Aid Fund shall be 
used for “emergencies” according to a formula approved by the State 
Board of Education, the remaining $300,000 to be divided at the dis- 
cretion of the Board and the Educational Budget Auditor. 

There will be entirely too much state control until this problem is 
solved. An interim Finance Commission has been organized and is 
now studying the problem. This commission is composed of repre- 
sentatives selected by the School Boards Association, the New Mexico 
Educational Association, the State Department of Education, the 
Educational Budget Auditor’s Office, the PTA, and the New Mexico 
School Study Council. Another study is concurrently being made by 
an Interim Finance Committee of the Legislature. It is to be hoped 
that acommon conclusion will be the result. 

Within New Mexico we find a wide variance in economic condi- 
tions. Counties which have mineral development, big federal installa- 
tions, or irrigation projects, are enjoying prosperity, while those which 
have none of these factors are in the economic doldrums. 

While there are certain discrepancies in distribution of school funds 
which need correction, much has been done already along the line of 
equalization. For example, beginning salaries for teachers with B.A. 
degrees in various counties do not vary nearly as much as average per 
capita income. Los Alamos has the highest per capita income, $3,065, 
yet its teachers start at only $400 a year more than in Rio Arriba, which 
has one of the lowest incomes, $537. 

New Mexico is composed of an ocean of federal holdings in which 
privately owned lands appear as islands. ‘The consequence is that fed- 
eral aid to education is a reality in New Mexico. In 1955-56, $7,946,719 
was allocated to New Mexico. This amount was broken down as 
follows: 


Johnson O'Malley $ 419,538 
P.L. 874—Operation 1,364,194 
Vocational Funds 190,171 
School Lunch 690,964 
P.L. 815—Building Construction 4,147,592 
Surplus Property (value) 1,134,260 


However, there are parts of New Mexico which are receiving no 
federal financial assistance. This is true in some of the oldest settle- 
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ments where the economy is low and where much of the land is owned 
by the Federal Government. Moreover, there is no assistance by the 
Federal Government in establishing schools in these areas during 
territorial days. 

There has been a great deal of discussion about a state school build- 
ing fund, but perhaps federal assistance upon a broader scale than 
heretofore realized—and in lieu of local taxes levied upon federal hold- 
ings—is the answer. Or if the public domain were returned to the state, 
by efficient management through the State Land Office, the increased 
revenue might be sufficient to solve the school construction problem, 
as well as several others. ‘The Land Commissioner is leading a move- 
ment whereby all of the public domain would be ceded to the state. 

One way or the other, New Mexico’s educational problems cannot 
be solved financially without federal assistance. The burden is too 
heavy at all educational levels. Such assistance should be extended 
from the kindergarten through the last year in college. 

In spite of many problems which confront New Mexico in educa- 
tion, the outlook is bright. In her time of poverty the state was disposed 
to place a high priority upon education; it is to be expected that she 
will not relax that high standard in her era of prosperity. 
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Cuarves R. SPAIN 


Education in New Mexico: 
Problems and Opportunities 


Reappraisal of public education tends to occur with intensity when- 
ever crises arise or far-reaching changes appear imminent. In this 
country such reappraisal has been occurring in recent years and will 
probably continue for many years into the future. 

The first and obvious reason for this attention is the sheer magnitude 
of the effort we as a nation are undertaking. Each year millions of addi- 
tional children crowd into our schools. In New Mexico the percentage 
of children in the total population is among the highest in the nation, 
thereby creating even more enrollment pressures than other states are 
experiencing. In the state as a whole this increase is averaging 7,000 to 
8,000 more children each year with consequent problems of providing 
housing, teachers, supplies, and equipment. 

A second less tangible reason is the uncertainty and confusion re- 
garding the purposes education should serve. In any period there are 
conflicting viewpoints concerning the role and functions of schools. 
But in the present period of great change, there exists more than the 
usual amount of questioning. Should there be greater emphasis on 
science and mathematics? Should more attention be given to the arts? 
Will educational television help solve the teacher shortage? How can 
programs be adjusted to the needs of both slow-learning and intellectu- 
ally outstanding children? These questions are typical of those schools 
are now facing everywhere. The questions raised and the tentative 
answers provided suggest directions in which educational programs will 
likely move. It seems unusually appropriate, therefore, that an analysis 
be made of the major problems and needs confronting education in 
New Mexico. 





Before becoming the present Superintendent of the Albuquerque public 
school system, Charles Spain was Dean of the College of Education, UNM. 
He received his Ed.D. from Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
has a rich background both in teaching and educational administration. 
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One of the remarkable characteristics of public education in the 
United States is that there is no national system of education. Although 
the Federal Government has an interest and concern in public educa- 
tion, education has always remained a state function. Hence we really 
have forty-eight systems of education, each system being more like 
than unlike all other systems, but with certain important differences. 
The following discussion analyzes a few of the factors differentiating 
education in New Mexico from education in other states. Perhaps it 
should be pointed out these characteristics are not really unique, but 
simply more pronounced than in other states. 

Although education is a state function, methods of financing vary 
considerably. In Nebraska, for example, the state has not recognized 
the need for state support to any considerable degree. New Mexico, 
on the other hand, has for the past two decades relied very heavily on 
state supported education. With the passage of a constitutional amend- 
ment in 1934 limiting local taxation for all current governmental and 
educational purposes to 20 mills, New Mexico began moving toward 
a high percentage of state support. In Albuquerque for the current 
fiscal year, for example, 85 per cent of all funds comes from state 
sources. 

Many states have various types of earmarked support for education, 
but New Mexico relies on this method more heavily than most. The 
sales tax and income tax are the major sources of revenue for support 
of public education. In retrospect, this arrangement for supporting ed- 
ucation appears a most fortuitous move. Financing education is thereby 
intimately related to the expansion of the economy and to inflationary 
trends. Reliance upon property taxes for a major share of revenue 
almost inevitably results in a serious lag between needs to be met and 
services to be rendered. Furthermore, all citizens contribute directly 
through earmarked taxes to the support of the most vital governmental 
function and in so doing become even more concerned with the welfare 
of education than might otherwise be the case. 

As in many other states, the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion is still chosen for two years on a partisan political ballot. By law, 
the state board of education in New Mexico must have both lay and 
professional members. This situation is unusual and is basically un- 
sound in that professional people are involved in making decisions 
which affect them directly. An opportunity may be given in 1958 
through a proposed constitutional amendment to have a lay board 
chosen by the people, and an appointed state superintendent. This 
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change should make possible a greatly strengthened state department 
of education. 

Legal and constitutional provisions for administering county school 
systems in New Mexico clearly differentiate the state from most others. 
In counties which still have county school systems, the superintendent 
is chosen for two years on a partisan political basis and he in turn is one 
of the five members of the board of education. ‘The remaining four 
members are appointed by the chairman of the county commission, 
the district judge, and the state superintendent of public instruction. 
This arrangement is certainly not conducive to the development of an 
outstanding educational system. 


Another feature of New Mexico education which deserves mention 
is school housing. Construction of school buildings is exclusively a 
local responsibility. Yet in many states, local communities seek assist- 
ance from the state for capital outlay. The most significant feature in 
regard to school buildings in New Mexico, however, is the fact that 
bonds cannot be issued in an amount exceeding 6 per cent of the 
assessed valuation of the local school district. Many states have no 
limitations, or a limitation of 10 or 12 per cent of assessed valuation. 
With very low assessments in most school districts in this state, and 
constantly increasing school population, provision of adequate housing 
is a major problem. 


Improving teaching and learning has always been and always will be 
a major concern of forward-looking schools. For many reasons, how- 
ever, this problem is of particular concern to New Mexico. Greatly 
increasing enrollments tend to receive public attention, thereby push- 
ing to the background primary concern for instructional improvement. 
For many decades, too, the primary obligation and concern in New 
Mexico was development of simple literacy. Small, inefficient school 
districts likewise make the improvement of instructional services diffi- 
cult. One of the great needs in New Mexico is continued effort to 
establish in-service programs aimed at instructional improvement, 
evaluation of instructional needs at the local level, provision of ade- 
quate and high quality consultant and supervisory services, provision 
of adequate instructional supplies and equipment, and dynamic leader- 
ship in this direction at the state level. In fact, all our major problems 
must be viewed from the viewpoint of improved teaching and learning. 
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The problems of financing public education in New Mexico are pri- 
marily retention of present sources of revenue, equitable distribution, 
and complete collection. Public education has made tremendous 
progress under the current methods of finance and major changes are 
potentially dangerous. Although earmarked funds are often attacked 
in theory, they have worked remarkably well in New Mexico. Stability 
of funds and adequate support are far more crucial than arguments 
over the theory of earmarking. All indications suggest that the present 
program of finance, with certain needed minor adjustments, can con- 
tinue to support the current school program with reasonable success. 

Another problem confronting public education in New Mexico is 
that of small, inefficient school districts and small schools. Obviously 
a sparsely populated state will always have some small schools and small 
districts. Yet in some counties there are too many school districts to 
allow for economical organization and operation. Cost of instruction 
per pupil in small districts is often twice that in larger districts. A great 
need in New Mexico, therefore, is to encourage school district re- 
organization in counties in which such steps can reasonably be taken. 

Considerable interest has been shown in many New Mexico com- 
munities in development of kindergartens. There is no doubt that such 
service is educationally desirable and should be a goal for the state. 
However, if kindergartens are to be provided, additional public school 
revenue must be provided. At the present time it would be virtually 
impossible to locate the additional qualified teachers as well as to pro- 
vide the building space required. Development of publicly supported 
kindergartens will probably have to remain a goal for some time to 
come. 

There are, of course, many other needs of New Mexico schools which 
could be identified. Those discussed are representative of the problems 
and opportunities faced by the entire state. New Mexico has made 
tremendous strides educationally in the past decade. If we resolve to 
meet our problems and needs as forcefully in the next decade, our 
progress should be as dramatic as in the past. 








CHESTER TRAVELSTEAD 


Education: An Appraisal 


The problems of education in New Mexico are indeed complex and 
controversial. One’s opinion or evaluation of the nature and quality of 
education in this state must depend upon what he considers important 
and what kind of measuring device he uses in his analysis. If one were 
forced to say whether public and private education in New Mexico 
today is good or bad, he would be compelled first to define the product 
he desires from organized education. Any single criterion can only be 
partially valid. Education must be viewed from several different per- 
spectives, and it certainly seems better to avoid an arbitrary label of 
“good” or “bad” in describing our state’s schools and their products. 
Rather will it be the purpose of this article simply to make some 
observations concerning several of the problems and issues related to 
education in New Mexico today. Even though there is no unanimous 
agreement the state is being forced to face some current major prob- 
lems and issues in education. Decisions made today will determine 
both the nature and quality of education to be carried on in tomorrow’s 
schools. Four phases of this entire matter will be considered here: 
finances, integration, curriculum, and teachers. 

In 1953-54 New Mexico ranked third among the forty-eight states 
in its current state and local expenditure for public education as a per 
cent of income payments. This is indicative of a relatively strong sup- 
port of education in this state and is most commendable. Even though 
New Mexico’s $1,430 per capita income in 1955 ranked only thirty- 
seventh among the states (U.S. average was $1,847 and Delaware was 
highest with $2,513), it maintained a 1956-57 average salary of $4,g00 
for its instructional staff in the public schools (including classroom 





Dean of the UNM College of Education, Chester C. Travelstead received 
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teachers, principals and instructional supervisors) which ranked sixth 
in the United States. And its $4,650 average salary for classroom 
teachers in the same year was topped by only nine states. 

These are statistics of which New Mexico should be proud, but there 
are other facts about school finances in this state which should cause 
concern and even alarm in some cases. For example, in 1953-54 New 
Mexico spent from local and state sources only $228 per pupil in 
average daily attendance for current expenses. When compared to a 
U.S. average of $253 and a New York high of $358, New Mexico ranked 
thirty-second among the states. And in 1956-57 the total (local, state, 
and national) current expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance 
was only $310 in this state as compared to a high of $473 in New York, 
$397 in New Jersey and $340 in Arizona. New Mexico was seventeenth 
in this respect. 

New Mexico is also handicapped severely by its present method of 
collecting, accounting for, allocating, and distributing money for its 
schools. The present system of earmarking for public schools the 
money derived from the state sales tax is working satisfactorily as a 
temporary measure, but eventually it must be replaced by a sound 
program. It is imperative that within the very near future the state 
legislature should, with the help and recommendations of business 
men and professional educators, define clearly its obligation to support 
education—not in terms of what money may be available through a 
particular source of taxation but rather in terms of what kind of educa- 
tional program it wants for the children and young people of the state. 
This plan, when devised, must take into consideration the wide diver- 
sity of abilities to pay found among the various counties and munici- 
palities in the state, and must guarantee to every boy and girl a 
minimum level of education to be supported by state sources. And this 
support should be financed by monies from the general fund rather 
than being limited by revenues from any particular source of taxes. No 
government, state or national, can fairly and successfully carry out its 
financial obligations over a long period of time to all individuals and 
groups under its jurisdiction by depending partially or altogether upon 
earmarked funds. New Mexico will find that its support of schools, 
governmental agencies, welfare activities, and other institutions af- 
fecting all the people can best be carried out by a sound and equitable 
system of collecting and disbursing tax monies. 

New Mexico is indeed fortunate in having within its population 
several different racial and cultural groups, each with its rich history 
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and great contributions to make to the state. These groups, composed 
primarily of the Anglo-Americans, the Spanish-Americans, the Ne- 
groes, and the various tribes of Indians, are now being integrated into 
the public school system. The recent decision of the Federal Govern- 
ment to encourage the Indians in New Mexico to send their children 
to the public schools broadens the initial efforts toward desegregation. 
The matter of bringing together in harmony and understanding all the 
different races and cultural groups in this state is a task to be worked 
at diligently and patiently for many years. 

The University of New Mexico’s College of Education is now en- 
gaged in a three-year research project dealing with this matter. With 
the aid of funds made available through the U.S. Office of Education, 
this research project may very well result in a better understanding 
among the members of the various racial groups in New Mexico— 
adults as well as children—and in an improved teacher-education pro- 
gram for those expecting to teach Indian and non-Indian children 
enrolled in the same school. 


The age-old question of what shall be the nature and extent of the 
school curriculum is still a critical matter in this country today. And 
New Mexico must assume its part of the responsibility for finding ac- 
ceptable answers to this question. Decisions concerning what should 
be taught to what children at what age—and how, are difficult to make, 
and should be made intelligently by informed people. 

Here again the matter of values determines the answers. If, on the 
one hand, it is held that public education in the United States is for a 
select few—the elite destined to go to college and later to assume super- 
visory and administrative positions in industry and business or to prac- 
tice in one of the professions, then the “what” and “who” questions 
about curriculum become less difficult to answer. A curriculum for a 
homogeneous group with common aims and objectives, for example, 
can be developed and carried on without too much difficulty. On the 
other hand, if one accepts the premise that the schools are obligated 
to educate all the children of all the people, then the matter of an ap- 
propiate program of studies for the children in such a heterogeneous 
group becomes quite complex. 

In the United States today it seems imperative that the public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools accept the responsibility of educating 
for at least twelve years all the children of all the people, irrespective 
of race, creed, color, mental ability, educational achievement, and 
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physical condition. In New Mexico this philosophy is being practiced, 
but not without great difficulty. To develop a school curriculum appli- 
cable to all children in a multi-cultural society is complicated and 
formidable. 

In such a circumstance, can all children be expected to achieve 
equally well? Obviously not. Can all of them be expected to be inter- 
ested in and able to profit from the same subject matter and experi- 
ences? Certainly not. Can they all be expected to progress with equal 
speed? Again, the answer is no. Should all of them be required to take 
a foreign language in the elementary school? Most educators believe 
not. Can many of them, however, profit from this foreign language ex- 
perience at this level of school? Present practice in New Mexico indi- 
cates an affirmative answer. Many school systems in this state have 
introduced the study of Spanish in the elementary school and are 
finding it to be quite successful. 

Should all high school students in New Mexico be required to pass 
the same subjects before graduating? Experience reveals that such a 
requirement is not wise; it is in contradiction to the premise stated 
earlier that all the children cannot be expected to profit from a system 
designed to fit a select few. 

For these obvious reasons, those responsible for developing the cur- 
riculum in the public schools of New Mexico have elected to diversify 
the secondary school program of studies and to approve different goals 
and different levels of achievement for those completing twelve years 
of schooling. ‘The high school diploma, then, does not and cannot 
necessarily mean that the holder is qualified to begin the traditional 
four-year liberal arts or preprofessional programs offered by the various 
colleges and universities in this state. This may be disappointing to 
admissions officers and to college professors, but it is true, nevertheless. 
The question is then asked: What should or can the colleges do in 
view of this situation? Should they lower their standards to meet the 
lowest achievements of those holding diplomas? Should they set up 
selective admission procedures? Should they set up remedial programs 
in English and mathematics to help bridge the gap? Or should they 
diversify their own programs to include one-, two-, and three-year termi- 
nal programs for those who are either not interested in or qualified 
for the present four-year programs. ‘These are questions for further 
study. 

The matter of teachers for the elementary and secondary schools is 
always of major importance. The number of qualified teachers avail- 
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able for these schools determines to a large extent the quality of in- 
struction which may be carried on for the boys and girls enrolled. New 
Mexico is in a favorable position in this respect. Its relatively high 
salary schedule for public school teachers enables it not only to hold 
most of the teachers educated in this state, but also to draw some of 
the better teachers from other states whose salary schedules are lower 
than that of New Mexico. It is indeed fortunate that we can get 
teachers from other states, because at the present time the teacher 
education institutions in this state (public and private) are able to 
supply only about one third of the new teachers required each year in 
New Mexico. 

How competent are our teachers in this state? Subjective opinions 
supported by little or no evidence must, of course, be ruled out. We 
cannot generalize upon impressions gained about individual teachers 
by individual parents or other taxpayers. We might, however, appraise 
rather accurately the competence of these teachers by using their aver- 
age level of formal education as a criterion. This procedure, though 
subject to error, would at least use some very important available 
evidence which is objective. 

On this basis, New Mexico’s teachers stand considerably above the 
average for the nation. In 1956, 65.5 per cent of the teachers in this 
state held the Bachelor’s degree, and 28.3 per cent of them held the 
Master’s degree. This may be compared to national averages in the 
same year of 53.2 and 24.3 per cent respectively. 

Some may feel that much of this formal education of the teacher is 
in professional education—courses in methods and materials—thereby 
giving little assurance of broad knowledge of subject matter. Even 
though detailed evidence is not available on this matter, it would be 
appropriate to point out that until July 1, 1956, the state certification 
regulations in New Mexico required only sixteen semester hours of 
professional education courses in the four-year baccalaureate prepara- 
tion program for teachers. ‘This constituted less than one seventh of the 
total number of hours required for graduation. And even under the 
current certification regulations, only twenty-four semester hours of 
courses in professional education are found in the four-year under- 
graduate program. This makes up less than one fifth of the total work. 

The Master’s degree program in teacher education does have a larger 
percentage of course hours devoted to professional education—perhaps 
more than is justified. But these graduate programs are under close 
study at present by professional educators working closely with college 
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teachers and certification officials. It is entirely possible that a revised 
Master’s program and accompanying certification regulations will in- 
clude more work in the subject fields for which the teacher is certified. 

One might conclude, therefore, that New Mexico teachers, having 
considerably more formal education than the average for the United 
States, are, as a group, competent and that they are carrying on an 
effective instructional program in our schools. 





Marion Hotropp 
Public Health 


“Public Health encompasses those activities that are undertaken for the prevention 
of disease and the promotion of health which are primarily a community responsibility.” — 
Wilson G. Smillie, Preventive Medicine and Public Health. 


“Although we are becoming more aware of our problems and are mak- 
ing some progress toward their solution, we may as well face the fact 
that in the field of public health New Mexico is at least ten years 
behind most of the other states.” This statement from the latest an- 
nual report of the New Mexico Department of Public Health provides 
a fairly realistic, but probably too optimistic appraisal of the relative 
status of public health in this state. We are probably more nearly 
twenty years behind some states. 

A good public health program depends for the most part upon ade- 
quate well-trained personnel, adequate equipment and quarters and 
adequate travel funds in order to reach the people. In a state such as 
New Mexico where many areas have a very low per capita income, the 
situation is particularly difficult. The percentage of people needing help 
in understanding their health problems and in working out solutions is 
considerably higher than average, and funds available through taxation 
are below average. 

New Mexico has the highest infant death rate in the United States. 
An appreciable percentage of infant deaths last year was due to com- 
municable diseases which are largely preventable. New Mexico’s tuber- 
culosis case rate is the second highest in the country. The control of 
acute communicable disease still constitutes a serious problem in New 
Mexico. Infectious diseases which have been largely eliminated in other 
states still take their toll of lives in this state. 





Marion Hotopp, District Health Officer, District One, New Mexico, has a 
B.A. from Mount Holyoke, an M.P.H. from Howard, and an M.D. from 
Cornell. She is certified in pediatrics and public health. “When Regional 
Medical Consultant for the U.S. Children’s Bureau,” she writes, “I had five 
states in region, including New Mexico. The first time I visited New Mexico, 
I decided I wanted to work here and came as soon as the minimum time I 
had agreed to work for the Children’s Bureau was completed.” 
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Aside from lack of funds, there are many factors which have hindered 
the progress of public health in our state. 

New Mexico is large in size, but the population is small. Travel time 
required to serve the small scattered communities in most health dis- 
tricts is probably greater for New Mexico than any other state. ‘Time 
spent in travel is time which cannot be used to provide services, but 
unless a certain number of home visits are made, particularly by public 
health nurses, instruction cannot fit the family situation. 

The relatively low income of large segments and areas of our popu- 
lation is frequently associated with improper nutrition, insufficient 
medical care and insanitary living conditions. In addition, language and 
cultural differences in the state require a higher degree of skill in 
providing adequate health education. 

All of the county health units within the state are inadequately 
staffed, and most are housed in quarters which make the suitable pro- 
vision of basic health services extremely difficult. New Mexico’s rapidly 
increasing population in some areas has accentuated this problem. 

Yet, although New Mexico is presently behind many of the other 
states in public health, our rate of progress has been really remarkable. 
For example, a child born in New Mexico in 1949 could expect to live 
approximately 59 years, whereas children born today can expect to live, 
on an average, about 67 years. The infant death rate in New Mexico 
has dropped 59 per cent in the last ten years, while the maternal death 
rate has decreased 80 per cent. Over the years, there has been a con- 
tinuous reduction in deaths from the communicable diseases. These 
improvements were the result, in good measure, of a better health 
education program and advances in preventive medicine. 

Progress in public health cannot be measured alone in terms of life 
expectancy. However, there is every reason to believe that the same 
factors which have decreased maternal and infant death rates and 
increased life expectancy have prevented much sickness and disability. 

Although the health department is the official agency charged by law 
with the promotion and protection of the public health, overall 
progress has been due to many factors, such as increased availability of 
physicians and dentists, improved and more accessible hospital facili- 
ties, advance in medical knowledge and application, the extension of 
health department services and higher general standards of living. 

We have every reason to expect continued progress in public health. 
However, the rate of that progress will depend to a great extent on the 
willingness and capacity of the state to finance the necessary programs. 





HELEN ELLIs 


Public Welfare and Juvenile Delinquency 
in New Mexico 


Every change in the state administration brings a change in the De- 
partment of Public Welfare. The board changes complexion, and key 
positions are reshuffled, in spite of the fact that the Public Welfare 
Act states that “the members of the state board shall be appointed for 
overlapping terms and without regard to political affiliation,” and that 
they are to be appointed “on the basis of recognized interest in and 
knowledge of public welfare.” With one or two notable exceptions, 
board members have been conspicuous by their absence at national 
and regional meetings of the American Public Welfare Association 
where board members from other states exchange viewpoints and hear 
live issues in welfare administration discussed. They have never at- 
tended the annual state Conference of Social Welfare, nor have they 
publicly taken a stand on any issue, with the one or two exceptions. 

It should not be too surprising, therefore that s.B. 16 introduced in 
the 1957 Legislature, providing staggered terms for members of the 
Youth Commission, although it passed the Senate, died in a House 
committee; nor that s.B. 348 providing staggered terms for the board 
members of the New Mexico Boys’ School, while it passed both Houses, 
was pocket-vetoed by the Governor. However, the laws authorizing 
penalties against juveniles and their parents for damage to person and 
property by juveniles did pass and were signed by the Governor. It is 
perhaps unlikely that these juvenile delinquency laws will be ignored. 
While statistics on delinquency are never comparable from one district 





Helen Ellis received her M.A. in Government from UNM and her Master 
of Social Work from the University of Chicago. She has also done advanced 
study in social work at Smith College. Associate Professor of Sociology at 
UNM, she has lived in Albuquerque most of her life and travelled widely 
over the state for the New Mexico Department of Public Welfare. She has 
pioneered in instituting important welfare agencies in the state and has 
spoken and written widely on the special welfare problems here. 
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to another, let alone as between states, because of differing definitions 
of what constitutes a delinquent act and other reasons, nevertheless a 
trate of 67.8 per 1000 children in the 7-to-10 year age group in New 
Mexico is significant when compared to the national average of 37.2 
per 1000 in 1954. 

Delinquency and public welfare are often lumped together, an indi- 
cation that in the minds of the general population the two are related. 
Historically, of course, the two have been treated as one. The poor, the 
criminal, the aged, and the insane were herded together in work-houses 
and auctioned off to the lowest bidder. Children, even as late as the 
nineteenth century, were mutilated, burned, quartered and hanged in 
an effort to control their coriduct. Able-bodied beggars were branded 
and run out of town. There is some validity in relating poverty, mal- 
adjustment, and delinquency, of course, but in the attempt to solve 
these problems, our efforts fall far short of the goal. 

At the time the Social Security Act was passed in 1935 a new era 
was expected to insure the security of large sectors of the population. 
Social insurance to cover old-age retirement and unemployment was 
to be the main line of defense against want. Public assistance would be 
only a supplementary program to take care of those who had not 
“earned” their benefits under the insurance program. In the meantime 
health and welfare services were to be extended to mothers and chil- 
dren. By 1939, children and other survivors of insured workers who 
had died were also to receive insurance benefits. 

It soon became apparent, however, that in rural states such as New 
Mexico the bulk of the labor force was excluded from insurance eligi- 
bility. This discrepancy has largely been remedied in successive amend- 
ments to the federal law which extended insurance privileges to, among 
others, farm owners, farm operators, and regularly employed farm la- 
borers, who before World War II constituted the major occupational 
group in this state. Great progress has been made in drawing workers 
into the insurance program. For example, in 1949 there were only 75 
persons per 1000 population drawing benefits in New Mexico, whereas 
in 1955 there were 313, an increase of 315 per cent. This state still 
ranks forty-third from the top, however. (Ten industrial states have 
over 500 per 1000 aged receiving insurance benefits with corresponding 
decreases in the proportions relying on the tax-supported public 
assistance program. ) 

But the amendments came too late to affect thousands of the aged, 
the sick, and the dependent children now crowding the public assist- 
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ance rolls in New Mexico and other rural states. From 1950 to 1956 it 
is estimated that eighteen counties in New Mexico, all predominantly 
rural, lost population at rates ranging from 1.8 to over 30 per cent, 
while urban counties boomed. By and large it is the productive age 
group which is moving out of the rural counties. Distressed counties 
have greater proportions of dependents per worker, more unemploy- 
ment, smaller farms, fewer workers in highly paid occupations, less 
personal income, and, therefore, more persons on assistance rolls. ‘This 
is the real “crisis” in public welfare in New Mexico and not the much 
publicized, and politically exploited, deficit in earmarked revenues in 
1954-55. [he 1955 Legislature in general session met the crisis by open- 
ing the public assistance rolls to public inspection, and in special ses- 
sion by enacting the lien and relatives’ responsibility laws. 

For years the Social Security Administration and students of public 
welfare have urged the abandonment of earmarked funds as an un- 
stable method of financing the security of tens of thousands of human 
beings. At least the so-called “crisis” called attention to this unwise 
policy, and the 1957 Legislature corrected it by channeling revenues 
and expenditures into and from the General Fund. 

Reasons for a swelling assistance load, aside from those already 
mentioned, are not hard to find. Unprecedented population growth 
with greater proportions of the aged and of younger children; high 
population mobility (a net migration of more than 37 per cent of the 
rural farm population occurred in the decade 1940-50 in the northern 
half of the state); inflationary pressures which sharply diminish the 
purchasing power of persons with small, fixed incomes; uneven distri- 
bution of wealth and resources in certain geographic areas; discrimina- 
tory employment policies toward women and toward certain ethnic 
groups; low educational levels; high incidence of disease and disability 
and lack of medical care for large numbers of people—are just some of 
the reasons. 

Yet in spite of the tremendous expansion in population and the dis- 
locations of a society in rapid transition from rural to urban, in reality 
New Mexico is expending far less proportionately for public welfare 
than it did ten years ago. The percentage of state revenue allocated for 
welfare purposes in 1956 was 7.65 as compared to 11.63 per cent in 
1946. Yet, as has been pointed out, total revenues as a per cent of 
income to state residents were higher in New Mexico than the na- 
tional state average. It is simply that New Mexico has seen fit to allot 
a greater proportion of its funds to other things than welfare. New 
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Mexico is also below the United States average in the per cent of state 
and local revenues expended for public assistance payments, and below 
the average for a ten-year span in expenditures per inhabitant. 

Red-tape compounds the evils of inadequate finances. By adminis- 
trative regulation, for example, mothers and children who have been 
deserted and abandoned are denied aid until all efforts to locate the 
husband and father are exhausted. A typical case is that of a woman 
with four children whose husband has been absent for years. The legal 
division of the Department of Public Welfare and the district attorney 
have never been able to locate him. This woman is ambitious and is 
able to get work periodically, at which times assistance is discontinued. 
When the work peters out and it becomes necessary to reapply, the 
family waits for months for aid while the Department again goes 
through the process of trying to locate the father. 

The restrictions on the maximum amount of aid which can be given 
is as devastating to family life as the red-tape. There is the case of a 
woman with six children whose husband is in a mental hospital. The 
woman can work. Her earnings run as high as $260 per month. How- 
ever, if she works, she must hire a housekeeper at $60 per month, pay 
$15 for uniforms and $10 for transportation, the total budget amount- 
ing to about $300. The Department of Public Welfare would supple- 
ment the deficit of $40. What does this arrangement mean in terms of 
the children’s welfare? According to current social and psychological 
theory, the preservation of wholesome family life is of first considera- 
tion in the development of a healthy personality. The young child 
learns from its mother its fundamental attitudes toward life and toward 
other people. The early years are the most critical in setting the pat- 
terns of attitudes and action for later years. Should this woman go to 
work and leave her family to a substitute mother? Substitute mothers 
are hard to come by, especially for $60 a month. By regulation, the 
maximum amount which seven persons may receive from public as- 
sistance is $130. But in this case, bare minimum needs, exclusive of 
potential costs involved in employment, amount to $213.50. The solu- 
tion was found by interested church members who are convinced that 
the mother is needed in the home and who supplement each month 
the deficit of $83.50. 

In a similar case the American Legion is making monthly payments 
of $50 to supplement an inadequate budget to a sick veteran, his wife 
and four children. Nevertheless, the family must move out of their 
$8,000 home in which they have an equity of $2,000 because regula- 
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tions restrict the market value of a home owned by a welfare recipient 
to $4,000. 

An unrealistic restriction of $25 as the absolute maximum for rent, 
arbitrary maximums on total assistance grants, restrictions on property 
ownership, and callous indifference to families whose recalcitrant 
fathers are missing, result in the disruption and decay of family life 
regardless of the law and its intent. 

In a similar fashion are flouted the basic principles and philosophy 
of juvenile court law ordinarily expressed as follows: “. . . to secure 
for each child . . . such care, guidance, and control, preferably in his 
own home, as will conduce to the child’s welfare and the best interests 
of the state.” 

‘The “Schapps Report” of 1954, following a two-year study of cor- 
rectional conditions in the state, suggested the need for more proba- 
tion officers who had at least a college degree with a major in social 
science and one year of graduate social work or experience under super- 
vision in a qualified social agency. The Standard Juvenile Court Act 
recommended, among other things, that qualified juvenile court judges 
be appointed rather than elected; that the social services of courts be 
developed; that probation officers be under civil service; that the court 
have jurisdiction over neglected and abandoned children; that it de- 
termine the custody and guardianship of the person of any child within 
its jurisdiction, determine adoptions, and terminate parental rights in 
connection therewith; that the detention of children in jails be stop- 
ped; that the name or picture of any child under its jurisdiction not be 
made public; and that children not be subject to criminal penalties, 
“found guilty,” or “sentenced” either to detention homes or reform 
schools. 

Every one of these stipulations is violated in this state. 

There are at present 32 full-time and 10 part-time juvenile probation 
officers in New Mexico. There were 8,533 children referred to the 
courts last year; one third of them were repeaters. ‘he National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association pegs the maximum number of cases per 
officer at fifty. An officer should be required to prepare no more than 
ten comprehensive social studies per month. The shortage is obvious. 

A bill which would have increased appropriation for probation pur- 
poses and which passed both the House and Senate in 1957 was vetoed 
by the Governor. The Federal Government likewise failed to appro- 
priate funds for strengthening state programs for the prevention and 
control of delinquency. This is false economy. The Federal Govern- 
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ment has estimated the cost of probation at fifteen cents a day for each 
probationer, whereas the cost of maintaining a person in an institution 
is $2.37. 

While no valid claim can be made that poverty, poor housing, lack of 
parental supervision, lack of good case-workers and probation officers, 
etc., are direct “causes” of juvenile delinquency, the supposition is that 
they contribute directly to it. 

What is the outlook for the future? We cannot expect to have any 
great reduction in the public assistance program in the forseeable fu- 
ture for reasons already mentioned. As living costs mount, more people 
indeed will become eligible for such assistance. Hospital and medical- 
care needs of beneficiaries of social insurance, for example, will prob- 
ably have to be supplemented from public assistance. 

Can we afford it? Dr. Nathaniel Wollman, of the University of New 
Mexico’s Department of Economics, in a report to the Legislature, 
demonstrated that “New Mexico is a substantial gainer as a result of 
its public assistance program” inasmuch as federal funds constitute 
over 60 per cent of payments to New Mexico’s 40 per cent. When New 
Mexico “saved” its taxpayers a half million or so in state funds in 
1955-56, at a cost of great hardship for people on assistance, it also de- 
prived the New Mexico economy of over one million dollars in federal 
payments. 

Suggested long-time solutions to the problem include 1) incorpo- 
rating competent aged and handicapped persons into the labor force; 
2) overhauling administrative practices in our Welfare Department and 
juvenile court system to give real meaning to the term “rehabilitation”; 
3) appropriating funds to accomplish the desired objectives; 4) elimi- 
nating harmful political practices in welfare agencies and institutions; 
5) focusing on family life education in order to increase opportunities 
at all age levels. 

The latter program would include: establishing more and better 
nursery schools for children of working mothers; changing the curricula 
to emphasize family living more strongly in the elementary and high 
schools; developing training programs for out-of-school youth; en- 
larging the adult education programs in community centers and night 
schools; organizing discussion groups for parents with problem chil- 
dren; developing and expanding guidance and counseling centers for 
all age groups; establishing a family-life education center in one of the 
universities of the state to develop and disseminate appropriate ma- 
terials, audio-visual aids, and to provide leadership. 





Davin HAMILTON 


New Mexico’s New Industrial Revolution 


New Mexico has been undergoing an industrial revolution. This fact 
has been largely ignored for several reasons. Man has never seen much 
social significance in technological change until after the event. But 
traditional blindness alone would not be sufficient to obscure from an 
industrially conscious age the transformation New Mexico has been 
and is now undergoing if it were not for a further difficulty in under- 
standing the importance of recent events. We have a mind-set about 
what constitutes industrial revolution. In a sense, we are victims of 
Arnold Toynbee the First (uncle of the contemporary Arnold Toyn- 
bee). In detailing the Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth century 
he gave us a concept of industrial revolution which is drawn from one 
concrete historic event. Since what he called the Industrial Revolution 
consisted of a transformation of industry from handicraft to the factory 
system, we look for some similar kind of change in the modern day 
world. We also look for such change to come only under the sponsor- 
ship of private enterprise since the industrial revolution of ‘Toynbee 
was so sponsored. We are prone to overlook government owned and 
directed industry as significant industrial change. 

But industrial revolution is a function of technological change, 
technological change so startling that it transforms the entire social 
fabric into something entirely different from that of an earlier genera- 
tion. Certainly in this sense New Mexico has been experiencing in- 
dustrial revolution. New Mexico's industrial revolution is located on 
the frontiers of modern science and technology just as all industrial 
revolutions of the past have been. 





David Hamilton is Associate Professor of Economics at UNM. He studied 
at the University of Pittsburgh and received his Ph.D. from the University 
of Texas. He has published widely on various aspects of economics both in 
learned and national journals. In 1956-7, he was a Visiting Assistant 
Professor at Columbia University. 
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Prior to the last decade the economy of New Mexico was composed 
of essentially three underdeveloped economies which paralleled more 
or less the ethnic composition of the state. For want of anything better 
these may be designated the cattle, the village, and the tribal econo- 
mies. ‘The cattle economy, farming and ranching, was integrated with 
the larger economy of the United States. It was supplemented by the 
extractive industries. Such urban areas as existed were by and large 
“country towns,” which found a living by servicing the agricultural and 
extractive industries. The cattle economy was largely, but not exclu- 
sively, an Anglo one. 

A second underdeveloped economy was to be found among the 
Spanish-speaking peoples. This too was an agricultural economy, but 
it was not integrated with the larger economy of the United States. 
Many of the mountain and high-valley villages composing this 
economy eked out a living in a manner that did not differ too greatly 
from that of one hundred and even two hundred years ago. Families 
subsisted on a few acres and sought employment outside the village 
economy only as a means to secure the small cash necessary for the few 
items purchased from the larger economy. 

Existing in almost total isolation were the Indian tribal economies 
except as they came in contact with the larger economy through the 
services of government agencies. Here, too, some outside employment 
might be secured to cover small cash needs. But the relationships were 
few and tenuous. 

If this could pass as a brief description of the economy of New 
Mexico in 1940, certainly it could not do so today. It could hardly be 
argued that present day Albuquerque is merely a distribution point and 
trailhead. Certainly distribution and service industries are still impor- 
tant in the urban economy. But the major occupation of Albuquerque 
is no longer to service the surrounding farm and ranch country. Albu- 
querque is now an industrial city in its own right—in the same sense 
that Pittsburgh or Detroit or Akron or any number of other recog- 
nized industrial centers can be said to be such. Albuquerque is an 
atomic city in an atomic age. It is probably the largest city, at least in 
the United States, which lives on the atomic energy industry. 

If such a transformation is true of Albuquerque, it is no less true of 
other communities such as Alamogordo and Grants, Las Cruces and 
Farmington, and, of course, Los Alamos. Each has been experiencing 
industrial revolution. Not all have been products of the atomic age, 
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but all have experienced development from the technological and 
scientific innovation of recent decades. The differences are of degree. 
Nor is the fact of industrial change any less true because its most sig- 
nificant aspects have taken place either under the auspices of govern- 
ment or under private enterprise so closely aligned to government that 
it is neither private nor enterprise in the usual sense of those terms. 

The effects of this change have not been limited to the cities imme- 
diately involved. Of course, since the locus of the new industry has 
been primarily in what may be called the Anglo-economy, the greatest 
impact has been felt in those centers. But the effects of industrial 
revolution spread out from the center and affect other parts of the 
economy in devious ways. To date New Mexico’s industrial revolution 
has been making for integration of the three economies once found in 
the state. Places like Los Alamos have been sources of employment to 
the villages in the upper Rio Grande valley. New skills have been 
learned by the Indians of Laguna Pueblo and by the Navajos who have 
found employment operating mining equipment in the uranium min- 
ing areas. In all of these cases this has meant new cash income and new 
types of consumer demand. Homes in Laguna are being made of 
pumice block and are being equipped with household appliances run 
on REA power. 

An example of the insidious way in which industrial revolution 
works its effects is to be found in the extension of REA into small 
villages and pueblos where it had not gone before. In New Mexico 
even the spread of REA was inhibited in some cases by a lack of cash 
income. Usually with the introduction of rural power, the electricity 
is used to employ machines which result in an increase in farm output 
and hence in farm income. Among the small subsistence farming of 
the old Spanish villages in particular, existent cash income was so small 
and the possibilities of increasing cash income were so slim that even 
the REA was excluded. But with new sources of employment, cash 
incomes have been increased, making an increase in rural electrification 
possible. The effects are apparent in the increase in household appli- 
ances in rural areas and in the general extension of urban living 
standards to rural areas. 

Although New Mexico’s industrial revolution resembles its prede- 
cessors elsewhere in its integrative effects, population growth, and 
urbanization, it also has some unique characteristics. Most of New 
Mexico’s development has been carried on by absentee owners. We 
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have already alluded to the fact that a large part of it has been spon- 
sored by the Federal Government. Other phases such as uranium min- 
ing and refining, and oil and gas exploration and development, 
although within the traditional orbit of private enterprise, have been 
under the control of absentee ownership. This means that New 
Mexico’s development is part of a larger development and that the 
state is by no means the sole arbiter of its economic destiny. In fact, it 
has been the beneficiary of large decisions made elsewhere. It could 
also be the victim of these same centers of decision-making. 

In other words, where the industrial revolution of England could be 
said to have been indigenous in the sense that it arose out of techno- 
logical innovations which were home-grown cultural products, New 
Mexico’s industrial revolution has been imposed from without. Los 
Alamos is merely an extreme case of the kind of transplantation of 
which New Mexico’s development has been largely composed. 


If industrial revolution means rising and improved living standards 
as well as cultural and economic integration, it also poses some rather 
serious problems. Albuquerque has already experienced some of the 
difficulties of urbanization. Beside those of New York City, those of 
Albuquerque may seem hardly worthy of attention, but they are no 
less persistent and getting no smaller. Solving the ordered development 
of education, traffic flow, urban housing, and zoning calls for a well 
planned program and not one of catch-as-catch-can. There are other 
grave problems. While areas in which technological advance is cen- 
tered may be benefited, other more remote areas may be passed by. 
The entire northeast quarter of the state, for example, seems to have 
been so affected. We have pockets of underemployed and unem- 
ployed people elsewhere in the state as well as so-called dying areas, at 
least economically. 

The cultural integration which is being thrust upon the village and 
tribal economies also poses problems. And, of course, there is the 
ever-present problem of water, exacerbated by industrialization. 

These problems simply mean that New Mexico’s economy is in fer- 
ment. Admittedly the state is not the uncontested master in its own 
economy. Absentee ownership, both private and public, places limita- 
tions on its control. But being a late-comer to industrialization does 
present some distinct advantages. If none other, there is the advantage 
of the experience of those who went before. 
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There is evidence that the state is aware of these problems. Some 
planning in various quarters is already under way. But the outcome is 
not certain by any means. Our cultural heritage includes the frontier 
philosophy of rugged individualism. There is still faith in some quar- 
ters that organized greed under some inexorable natural law will pro- 
vide a way of order. Whether industrial revolution in New Mexico will 
be accompanied by order or disorder depends on whether frontier 
philosophy prevails over organized intelligence in the guidance of that 
part of its industrial destiny over which the state may exercise control. 








Ravpu L. Epcer. 


New Mexico’s Economy 


Rapid growth has been the most obvious feature of New Mexico's 
postwar experience. By most measures, the state has grown consider- 
ably more rapidly than has the nation in a period when the nation’s 
growth has itself been huge. 

Between 1947 and 1957 the state’s population gained 45 per cent, 
while the nation’s increased only 17 per cent. The growing population 
is generally more fully employed than ever before. New Mexico had 
59 per cent more non-agricultural wage workers in 1956 than in 1947. 
By way of comparison, the nation’s non-agricultural wage workers 
were only 22 per cent more numerous. 

This growth in population and employment has supported, and has 
been supported by, a rapid expansion in business activity. The index 
of business activity in New Mexico during 1956 was 142 per cent above 
that for 1947. The much-touted gain for the nation was impressive, 
but at 49 per cent above 1947 it wasn’t nearly so impressive as New 
Mexico’s. 

Expanding employment and business activity have boosted the in- 
come of New Mexico’s people by 112 per cent in this postwar period, 
an astounding increase when compared with that of 72 per cent for the 
nation as a whole. But because New Mexico’s growing income had to 
be spread among a more rapidly growing population, the contrast be- 
tween per capita income gains for state and nation were not so marked 
—51 per cent for New Mexico; 47 per cent for the nation. 

These changes are summarized in Table I. Let it be pointed out that 
while nearly everyone in New Mexico (and, belatedly, throughout the 
country) is aware of the state’s rapid growth, the above recitation of 
cold, dry facts enables us to pin down the extent to which New Mexico 
has dev eloped during the past ten years. This development is impor- 
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tant, for it forms the setting within which to examine the state’s 
rapidly changing economy, the problems of that economy, and the 
outlook for it. 


I. New Mexico's GrowTu 
COMPARED WITH THE UNITED STATES, 1947-1956 
(Figures are 1956 expressed as percentages of 1947) 
New Mexico United States 

Population 45 17 
Employment 59 22 
Business Activity 142 49 
Personal Income 112 7 

Per Capita Income 51 


New Mexicans today live in an economy far different from that in 
which New Mexicans lived before World War II. In 1940 two thirds 
of our people lived in rural areas; one third of them actually lived on 
and made their living from farms. Almost one quarter of the people’s 
income was derived directly from agriculture, and per capita income 
was only 63 per cent of the nation’s average. 

In 1956 nearly two thirds of New Mexico’s inhabitants were urban- 


ites. About one eighth were farm dwellers, many of them partially de- 
pendent upon off-farm income. Per capita income had risen from $199 
to $1,494. A great deal of this increase was accounted for by inflation, 
but New Mexico’s per capita income in 1956 was up to 77 per cent of 
the national average. 

These figures are cited, not to imply that the marked improvement 
in income was due primarily to the changing importance of agriculture 
in the state’s economy, although that was part of it, but to emphasize 
the state’s growing urbanity, its decreasing dependence upon agricul- 
ture as a way of living, and its improving income position. All this 
highlights the contrast between prewar and postwar New Mexico. 

The most concise way of tracing the changes that have occurred in 
the economic structure of the state is to show the distribution of the 
industrial sources of personal income during various years of this period 
of great transition. This distribution is shown in Table II. 

The most marked change apparent in Table II is the steady decline 
in the relative importance of agriculture as a source of income for New 
Mexicans. By 1956 agriculture’s contribution to the state’s personal 
income was less than one third as important as it was in 1940. Among 
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the state’s major industries, the only one to show an absolute (as con- 
trasted with a relative) decline was agriculture. While it is true that the 
dollar value of agricultural output in 1956 was twice that of 1940, this 
increase was more than offset by rising costs and inflated prices, so that 
the dollar net income realized from farming was actually smaller than 
in 1940. The impact of this decline upon individual incomes has been 
softened somewhat by the fact that there are fewer farms, fewer farm 
families, and fewer hired workers to share the reduced income. But this 
inability of agriculture to support as large a segment of the population 
as it had before the war has created serious problems. Some of them 
will be discussed later. 


II]. PERCENTAGE OF PERSONAL INCOME RECEIVED By NEw Mexicans 
FROM Mayor INDUSTRIAL SOURCES 
1940 8194619501956 
From Agriculture 23.1 18.0 15.6 7.0 
From Mining 8.9 5.2 8.2 
From Construction 3-5 7:3 
From Manufacturing 3.0 6.1 
From Transportation 
and Utilities 10.1 9-7 
From Trade 18.3 20.8 
From Finance 1.2 1.9 
From Services 10.6 10.9 
From Government 21.3 20.1 
All Industry Sources 100.0 100.0 


Sources: Basic data from Charles F. Schwartz and Robert E. Graham, Per- 
sonal Income by States (Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1956), pp. 191, 209-13, and Vicente T. Ximenes, 1956 Income by Counties 
in New Mexico (Albuquerque, U.N.M. Bureau of Business Research, 1957) 
pp. 11-13 et passim. 








All other industries showed big increases in dollars contributed to 
the state’s personal income, but they differed greatly in rates of gain, 
so that by 1956 some were relatively much more important contribu- 
tors and some less so than formerly. Only in transportation and utili- 
ties, however, was the loss continued and significant, and then it was 
only a relative significance. The absolute dollar contribution of this 
industry was nearly six times as great in 1956 as in 1940. 

’ The gap left in personal income by agriculture and in a small way 
by transportation and utilities was filled by gains in four industrial 
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groups. Manufacturing in 1956 contributed a share over three times 
as great as in 1940. Construction’s contribution had more than doubled 
in relative importance. The finance group also had doubled its part of 
the total. And government activities directly supplied a share one-fifth 
larger than they had in 1940. In other words, these four groups, by 
growing more rapidly than the average, largely accounted for the un- 
usual growth of the state’s economy. Manufacturing displayed the 
most rapid rate of growth, and government furnished the greatest 
dollar increase. 

These facts give, in broad outline, the transformation taking place 
in New Mexico’s economy. Against this background we need to ask 
why there have been these particular changes, what problems they 
raise, how they are likely to affect New Mexico’s future. 


One does not have to seek far to find the reasons underlying the 
larger changes in the state’s economic make-up. The decline of agri- 
culture is part of a nation-wide trend toward fewer farms and a smaller 
farm population resulting from consolidation, mechanization, and in- 
creased productivity. But the farm problem is somewhat more acute 
in New Mexico than in many other states. Our acreage of arable land 
is extremely small and will not support any expansion of crop farming. 


The severely limited and uncertain water supply, coupled with the 
great distances from large markets, makes much of New Mexico’s 
farming and ranching either marginal or submarginal. Moreover, the 
very nature of our agricultural activities in the past (and to some extent 
at present) subjected farm and ranch operators to a precarious 
existence. 

In 1940 one-third of the state’s farms were smaller than 30 acres, and 
one-quarter were over 500 acres. The small ones were largely subsist- 
ence farms, well adapted to the state’s economy in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, but quite anachronistic in the cash economy of 
the mid-twentieth century because they cannot provide a satisfactory 
living for a family, especially the usual large farm family. So the strong 
tendency has been to sell small farms to larger operators or abandon 
them and seek urban employment. And because the large ranches tend 
to specialization, they, too, have suffered with unusual severity the 
vagaries of weather and markets so that many ranchers have sold to 
larger, more well-heeled operators in order to seek better and more 
secure employment in urban industries. While this over-simplified 
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statement of the so-called farm problem neglects the details of a rather 
complex set of circumstances, it serves to identify the principal forms 
in which the decline has occurred. 

The very rapid gain in manufacturing since 1945 is in some ways the 
most significant of the changes occurring in New Mexico’s economy. 
It has reversed the downward trend in manufacturing’s relative im- 
portance, which extended through most of the first half of this century. 
It also refutes the widely held opinion that important manufacturing 
growth cannot take place in New Mexico. 

But the character of our recent manufacturing gains raises serious 
questions in some quarters concerning their healthiness and perma- 
nency. The bulk of these gains have come from defense-oriented (par- 
ticularly A.E.C.) activities and for this reason are regarded by many 
people as illusory and affording no sound basis for additional manu- 
facturing growth. It is this writer’s opinion, however, that the stimulus 
afforded by such activities, regardless of their origin, may well have 
supplied the impetus necessary to get the state’s manufacturing off a 
sort of dead-center equilibrium in which it had been caught since the 
turn of the century. This judgment is borne out in part by recent sub- 
stantial employment gains in such manufacturing as lumber and wood 
products (41 per cent in the last three years), petroleum products (47 
per cent in the same period), primary metals and fabricated metal 
products (58 and 61 per cent respectively), transportation equipment 
(144 per cent), and machinery (633 per cent).* 

Construction’s contribution to the state’s income in 1956, although 
somewhat smaller than in 1950, was nearly two and one-half times as 
large as in 1940. This rapid growth reflected the almost feverish con- 
struction required to provide housing and other facilities for a rapidly 
expanding population and business. The marked gain in the income 
portion provided by the finance group resulted from the same forces. 

But it was government that forged to the front between 1940 and 
1956. While showing a smaller rate of increase than manufacturing, 
construction, or finance, government nevertheless provided more than 
half the total increase in personal income during the period. Federal 
Government activities accounted for the bulk of this unusual increase, 


* The growth of manufacturing in New Mexico is discussed in more detail in two 
articles of mine, “Manufacturing in New Mexico” and “Manufacturing Gains in New 
Mexico,” which appeared in New Mexico Business for December 1952 and August 1956 
respectively. 
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which was traceable primarily to two activities: the expansion of mili- 
tary bases—particularly those of the Air Force—and the development of 
special weapons installations. * 


Growth has brought with it many improvements, principal among 
which is the previously remarked gain in income and the improved 
living which it provides. But growth has also brought new problems 
and has placed in sharper relief some of the familiar, chronic ones. 
Among those arising out of recent growth are the many problems as- 
sociated with providing facilities to take care of a swelling population. 
The necessity for providing facilities has been the principal stimulus 
to the construction industry and has helped to provide increased em- 
ployment and income. But even with the large expansion in construc- 
tion, facilities—schools, public buildings, hospitals, sewerage, etc.—in 
most expanding areas of the state are still far from adequate in many 
respects. Material shortages and high prices have contributed to this 
situation, but the most serious handicap has been the inability of public 
revenues to keep pace with needs. Partly, this inability is the inevitable 
result of rapid growth; but it is also rooted in the state’s tax structure, 
particularly the extensive use of earmarking and the inadequate 
provision for local government revenues. 

Another problem which concerns many people is the disproportion- 
ately large dependence of the state on Federal Government activities. 
Instinctively, we distrust government subsidies as a means of support- 
ing industrial activities, even though we find it pretty difficult to name 
any major industry in the United States that did not get its original 
big stimulus from direct or indirect government subsidy, or which is 
not now, directly or indirectly, dependent to a significant extent upon 
government support. With 19 per cent of its personal income ac- 
counted for by Federal Government disbursement (as contrasted with 
13 per cent for the nation), New Mexico is particularly sensitive to 
fluctuations in the national government’s activities. Moreover, the fact 
that some 65 per cent of Federal Government disbursements in New 
Mexico are war-oriented is the cause of further concern. * 

Unquestionably, New Mexico’s economy is particularly vulnerable 
to any serious reduction in federal activities, particularly the war- 

* For a detailed account of federal government activities in New Mexico see Stanley 
J. Brasher, “The Federal Role in New Mexico’s Economy,” New Mexico Business, 


January, 1957. 
* See William J. Parish, “Appraisal of Two Historical Patterns of Economic Growth in 


New Mexico,” New Mexico Business, July 1950, esp. pp. 3-4. 
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oriented ones. What is not so clear is whether Federal Government 
activities, especially those presently important in New Mexico, will be 
seriously curtailed in view of the international situation. An equally 
debatable point is whether our new manufacturing and supporting in- 
dustries are as ephemeral as implied by the fact that they got their start 
from government subsidies. Most of them, it appears, have proved to 
themselves and to the skeptics that they can thrive in a New Mexico 
location. Most of them, too, are associated with new devices, new 
processes, and new materials with great promise for peaceful uses. 

A more serious problem which New Mexico faces is that of providing 
adequate employment for two groups: the newcomers, who are ar- 
riving in droves, and its displaced rural people—the enchanted and the 
disenchanted. So far the expansion of government sponsored activities 
and of private business opportunities has just about kept pace with 
(and, of course, has caused) immigration. But the enchanted keep 
urging their friends to join them in New Mexico—with great success. 
While it may sound facetious to pose this situation as a problem, it 
nevertheless constitutes a real one. 

So far as the newcomers are concerned, however, one can dismiss 
that phase of the problem with the optimistic hope that their very 
coming will create job opportunities sufficient te take care of them, but 
that if it doesn’t, they will cease coming. The more serious problem 
concerns the large number of people who have not benefited from 
New Mexico’s recent prosperity. The state’s prosperity has not been 
spread evenly; instead, its distribution has been spotty, leaving pockets 
of distress in many rural areas where unemployment is high, incomes 
are low, the welfare load is heavy, and business is dying. 

Indeed, these areas, largely peopled by small subsistence farmers, 
have been adversely affected by many of the same broad forces which 
have worked such a marked transition and improvement in the state’s 
overall economy. Almost completely dependent upon the products of 
their own small farms, yet requiring many goods and services which 
can be had only for cash, this rural group has found its traditional way 
of life completely upset. Many have moved to urban areas, where they 
frequently have difficulty finding employment. This migration has 
produced serious unemployment and swollen welfare rolls in some of 
the state’s urban areas adjacent to formerly prosperous farm areas. The 
departure of a large part of the population has left small rural busi- 
nesses withering on the vine. Those who haven't left find that their 
farms provide neither sufficient subsistence nor the cash with which to 
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buy needed goods and services. If they seek off-farm work in the nearby 
urban communities, they find the labor market already glutted and no 
jobs available for which their capabilities and training fit them. 

New Mexico’s most serious problem concerns how these disen- 
chanted can be provided with jobs from which they may derive in- 
comes adequate to a decent level of living. Out of this problem comes 
the urgent cry for industrialization (meaning more manufacturing). 
This solution for solving our underemployment is proposed by those 
who look at the economic structure of the state and see it out of bal- 
ance because, first, we have proportionately less employment in (and 
receive less income from) manufacturing than does the nation as a 
whole, and second, because we have proportionately more employment 
in the extractive industries and government. 

The path to achieving a balanced economy—in the sense that it 
makes the best use of our resources—may not be simply getting more 
manufacturing. Surely we need more and better employment oppor- 
tunities for our disenchanted, but such opportunities can be provided 
only by activities which are economically justifiable in New Mexico. 
The fact that we have proportionately small employment in manufac- 
turing is not in itself sufficient economic justification, which—for a 
business venture—must be based, not on a need for filling gaps in 
employment, but rather on sound prospects for profit. And the decision 
to locate must be made by business management. There are many difh- 
culties standing in the way of getting business to make decisions in 
favor of New Mexico. 





The above analysis does not mean either that the prospects for 
manufacturing growth are dim nor that New Mexico’s economic ex- 
pansion is approaching its limits. ‘That New Mexico will continue to 
grow in population, employment, production, and income is appar- 
ently beyond question. The growth will probably continue to be rapid, 
possibly too rapid to enable us to keep pace in providing all the various 
facilities as they're needed. Consequently, we may anticipate that our 
problems of public finance will be with us for a long time. 

The real question concerning our future growth concerns what its 
characteristics will be. To be healthy and desirable, growth should 
bring improvement in the living conditions of all the residents of the 
area, not just improvement to some groups, as has been the case in 
recent years. Will future growth bring improved circumstances for all? 
Particularly, will it enable those who have not benefited in the past to 
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raise their level of living? The answers to these questions will depend 
upon how and where our growth takes place. And it should be em- 
phatically pointed out that future improvement does not necessarily 
depend solely upon our success in obtaining new or expanded manu- 
facturing. Nor does it depend upon our achieving an industrial pattern 
which duplicates that of the nation’s. 

There are other possibilities for expansion and improvement, and 
some of them currently appear more promising than manufacturing. 
Much of our recent expansion, for example, has resulted from uranium 
and petroleum mining. Much of it has grown out of specialized serv- 
ices associated with electronics and engineering. These facts do not 
deny the other—that manufacturing can expand in New Mexico. In 
certain limited areas the potentials for manufacturing appear to be 
good. But the realization of these potentials depends upon the careful 
appraisal of our total resources in each particular use; and it may well 
be that activities other than manufacturing—mining, a rehabilitated 
agriculture, financial or other specialized services—afford a better use 
of our total resources at any one time. 

The point to be made is this: our outlook for growth does not de- 
pend upon the outlook for manufacturing, but rather upon the de- 
velopment of a pattern of utilizing our resources to an extent which 
takes all of them into account—natural, capital, and human—in the 
optimum combination. And that optimum combination depends 
upon achieving balance within the national and international economy 
rather than upon duplicating its pattern. 

Our resources do not remain static, particularly, our human re- 
sources, which are constantly being changed and improved by educa- 
tion and by advances in knowledge and know-how. Neither do our 
natural resources remain the same. Witness the fact that in the last 
ten years we have a new mineral resource—uranium.* Given the 
changing character of our resources, it is impossible to know which of 
them or what combination of them will contribute most toward our 
future growth or what the character of that growth will be. 


* Although uranium had physical existence prior to the discovery of important uses 
for it, it could not be considered a resource until it could be used to produce income. 
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VICENTE T. XIMENES 


New Mexico Income 


Personal income received by all residents of New Mexico in 1956 
totalled $1,286,000,000. This amounts to an average of $1,533 for 
every man, woman, and child in the state. 

These figures were reached in the most comprehensive income study 
ever attempted by the University of New Mexico’s Bureau of Business 
Research. We do not have comparable data for other years except 
1954 and 1955, but conservative use of annual U.S. Department of 
Commerce estimates would indicate that New Mexico’s total per- 
sonal income has increased more than fourfold since 1940, and per 
capita income has virtually tripled in the same period. 

What are the sources of these gains? This study reveals that a pro- 
found change has taken place in our economy. It calls for a revision 
of most outside appraisals of New Mexico and—of equal importance— 
reappraisal of much New Mexico thinking on the state’s economy. 

The prosperity of the people of New Mexico used to depend largely 
on weather conditions and the price of sheep, wool, and cattle. Even 
as recently as seven years ago, most analyses of the economy came to 
the conclusion that weather conditions were major factors in the pur- 
suits of the people of this state. A drought or a fall in farm prices was 
a sure sign of bad times for all citizens since either condition caused 
the farmer and his hired hands to cut purchases in town. A drop in city 
trade meant some drop in jobs and proprietor income. 

But New Mexico no longer depends so heavily on agriculture. Busi- 
nessmen and public officials are now more likely to read about the 
climate in Washington than about the weather. Atomic and missile 





Vicente Trevino Ximenes, who is Research Associate at the UNM Bureau 
of Business Research, has also lectured in the University’s Department of 
Economics. He has his B.A. and M.A. from UNM and is a leader in state 
veterans’ affairs. This article originally appeared in somewhat different form 
in August, 1957, in New Mexico Business, published by the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research. It is an abstract from a larger monograph on the subject. 
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research and other military projects capture the headlines these days. 
Production, price, and demand of oil and gas—or uranium, copper, or 
potash—command greater attention than the ups and downs of farm 
commodities. Less spectacular, but increasingly important, are manu- 
facturing enterprises that showed up strongly in our survey. 

Times have changed for the worker, too. He has a greater variety of 
job choices, some of which were not even in existence a few years ago. 
Many farm operators work part of the year in the urban areas, and 
more and more farm laborers are being absorbed into city employment. 
The new jobs generally mean higher incomes, and these attract workers 
from other states. ‘They, in turn, add to the expansion of construction, 
trade, service industries, and local government. 

But is this surge of income shared by all of New Mexico’s thirty-two 
counties? Our study found wide variations in per capita incomes. In 
1956 they ranged from $416 in Sandoval to $3,065 in Los Alamos. 
Nine counties had per capita incomes lower than $1,000, and four 
counties had incomes higher than the national per capita average of 
$1,770 in 1954. 

The wide variations we find in county incomes emphasize some of 
New Mexico’s most critical economic problems and should be a chal- 
lenge to public officials and businessmen alike. 

Two thirds of the personal income received in New Mexico in 1956 
came from private non-farm sources. About 27 per cent of our grand 
total came as government salaries and payments, and the rest—about 
6 per cent—from farm sources. 

The distribution of income from these three categories is quite dif- 
ferent from the national ratio and from those of most other states. 
New Mexico’s percentage of income from government was the highest 
in the nation. Its farm percentage was one of the lowest: in fact, it was 
about half of the national average. These differences are not surprising 
since New Mexico has vast areas of land unsuitable for intensive farm 
activities and yet has a year-round flying climate and other advantages 
that suit military and other government purposes. 

Private non-farm income in 1956 amounted to $863 million. It con- 
sisted of wages and salaries earned in mining, building, trade and other 
industries, plus professional and proprietor income, plus receipts from 
property and other miscellaneous sources. Property income, of course, 
includes funds received by owners from rents, interest, dividends, and 
similar types of payments. It must be pointed out that private com- 
panies perform a great deal of government work in New Mexico. Our 
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study includes this in the private category since, to be consistent with 
our definition of personal income, we must tabulate the income at the 
point where it reaches individuals. 

The $344 million income from government includes all money re- 
ceived by persons from federal, state, and local authorities. It includes 
wage and salary payments to all civil service employes, public school 
teachers, and employes of state-supported universities, hospitals, and 
all other such institutions. Government transfer payments (funds paid 
to individuals for which no service is required in return) are included 
in this category. 

Farm income came to $78 million in 1956. It includes wages paid to 
agricultural workers and also what farm operators had left from sales 
of products after they paid expenses. 

So far, we have been discussing New Mexico’s total income and one 
way of dividing it up by its principal sources. Now, let us examine just 
the money paid as wages and salaries. ‘This type of income was paid in 
varying proportions by all three of our sources—non-farm, government, 
and farm—and amounted to $906 million. 

Thus wage and salary earners received an estimated $7 out of every 
$10 of all personal income in New Mexico in 1956. ‘This division is in 
line with the distribution of income in the nation as a whole, but we 
did not always have it this way. A few years ago, New Mexico’s wage 
and salary earners received less than half of the total income payments 
originating in the state; by 1948, they received a little less than $6 out 
of every $10. Now, the New Mexico ratio almost matches the national 
one. This shift is significant enough to the state’s economy to warrant 
some analysis. 

Recent developments in the atomic energy and guided missiles pro- 
grams and the expansion of Air Force bases in New Mexico have added 
large numbers of civilian employes and military personnel to federal 
payrolls. State, county, and municipal governments expanded their 
staffs to serve the larger populations. In some cases, wages were raised 
to keep pace with inflation and to meet the salary scales of new 
agencies and businesses. 

By 1956 all Federal wage payments amounted to $195 million, the 
largest single source of wage-salary income in New Mexico. Another 
$93 million was paid to employes of state and local governmental 
agencies. These two figures mean that government wages and salaries 
comprised almost one third of New Mexico’s $906 million wage-salary 
total. 
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Additional workers and higher rates of pay boosted the wage-salary 
income payments of private industry, too. Average weekly earnings of 
individuals in mining and manufacturing are well above the national 
average. Average earnings are not as high in construction, trade, fi- 
nance, and services, but in recent years we have seen a gradual rise in 
the pay rates of all of these industries in New Mexico, as well as 
increases inthe num’ ~_ of workers. 

Federal payments .0 civil service employes and military personnel 
comprise the largest single source of income in New Mexico. The $195 
million Federal payroll was more than twice the combined state and 
local government payrolls of 1956. Wages and salaries paid by retail 
and wholesale firms—some $144 million in all—made up the only 
category that came anywhere near the amount paid out by Uncle Sam. 

One of the most significant aspects of the Federal payroll is its con- 
centration in a few areas: Albuquerque, Los Alamos, Roswell, Las 
Cruces, Alamogordo, and Clovis. A large share of state government 
payments is found in Santa Fe, Albuquerque, and Las Cruces. 

It is not completely accurate to assume that the total income at- 
tributed to any area in the state is also spent in that locality. The soldiers 
and airmen stationed in New Mexico undoubtedly send part of their 
income to dependents or relatives who may live in some other part of 
the nation. It is impossible to calculate with any accuracy the amount 
of income that is sent out of New Mexico. Nor is it possible, on the 
other hand, to estimate how much money earned in other states is 
sent to dependents here. ‘These two flows of income may cancel each 
other out and thus allow us to use the income totals in this study in 
estimating purchasing power in the state as a whole or in the individual 
counties. This situation is mentioned at this point because it is of 
particular importance in the case of military personnel. 

The combined wages and salaries from all types of private businesses 
amounted to some $618 million in 1956. This is more than double the 
payments of Federal, state, and local governments combined. 

The retail and wholesale trades topped other categories with its 
$144 million total. Trade bulks large both in dollars and in the number 
of individuals engaged in it. Some income from trade is reported from 
every county in New Mexico, whereas payments by other industries 
such as mining, manufacturing, and finance amount to very little in 
some areas of the state. 

Income from manufacturing shows a surprisingly large total of $101 
million. Most of this was paid by Albuquerque firms under contract to 
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the Federal Government. Large factories with the usual smokestacks 
are not to be found in New Mexico. The work here is mainly research 
and development; such phases of manufacturing are not too obvious. 

The utilities category comes next with about $97 million paid to 
individuals. This includes all private power, light, fuel, and water 
firms, communications companies, and all segments of the transport 
industry. 

The next three categories are fairly similar in size. Service businesses 
paid $76 million; construction, $66 million; and mining, close to $85 
million. 

Wages paid in agriculture amounted to about $24.3 million. Wages 
and salaries in the finance category—and this includes some workmen 
in speculative building—added up to $24.6 million. 

Proprietor income is money received by the owners of unincorpo- 
rated enterprises less their cost of doing business. The Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research estimated $155.7 million received by individual business 
and professional proprietors in New Mexico in 1956. ‘These estimates 
were used for this study, and proportions of the total allocated to each 
county on the basis of retail sales. Income of farm proprietors in the 
state totalled $53.9 million. This figure plus the other business and 
professional totals above came to a total of some $209.6 million, or 
about 16 per cent of total state personal income. 

Property income is money received by individuals from rents, inter- 
est, dividends, and royalties. An individual's income from rent, of 
course, is gross receipts less expenses. In 1956 the Bureau of Business 
Research estimated that property income totalled $123.9 million in 
New Mexico. As a per cent of New Mexico’s total personal income, 
income to individuals from property amounted to 9.6. 

The Bureau of Business Research estimated that $68 million was 
paid to individuals in 1956 for which no services were required. Most 
government payments of this type were available for this study, and it 
was estimated that they amounted to $56 million. Veterans’ benefits 
and public assistance payments totalled some $33.6 million, and social 
security payments were $11.8 million. Our other government transfer 
payments included unemployment compensation, farm conservation 
payments, and retirement benefits for certain categories of government 
employes. We estimate that about $12.2 million in transfer payments 
came from pension trusts and other private sources. ‘Transfer payments 
to individuals made up close to 5 per cent of New Mexico’s personal 
income total in 1956. 





H. S. CosBLentz 


Community Planning 


Planning as a municipal activity is new to most New Mexico munici- 
palities. Albuquerque was the fastest growing area in the United States 
between 1940 and 1955. The town had 35,000 persons in 1940 and 
175,000 in 1955—a growth of almost 500 per cent. Farmington, popu- 
lation center of the San Juan oil basin in northwest New Mexico, had 
a population growth from 3,637 to 14,000 in the same period. But 
until the last few years, community facilities, both publicly and 
privately provided, have lagged behind the desired level. 

In a sporadically developed state such as New Mexico it is essential 
that there be some fundamental planning, for there are three resources 
which must be properly utilized if the community is to prosper: hu- 
man, physical, and economic. Each of these resources is dependent on 
the other and underlies the basic philosophy of planning, which is a 
means of directing future growth with the best use of people, land, 
and money as its goal. 

New Mexico has seen many changes in the last fifty years. Obsoles- 
cence, a problem in old cities, is not so much of a problem here since 
the communities have changed so considerably that the original cores 
are now but a small part of the urban scene. Problems which have been 
partially solved elsewhere in the United States are just beginning to be 
recognized as present in New Mexico: the need for urban redevelop- 
ment and for comprehensive planning of all public works, including 
schools, parks, and health services, for example. The Federal Govern- 
ment has brought about great land use changes to the state. In addi- 
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tion, the Federal Government is spending money on municipal and 
state schemes such as sewage plants, schools, and, probably the most 
dramatic, the interstate highway system. For instance, in Albuquerque 
two—and possibly three—freeways will traverse the city creating land 
use problems which are quite different from any encountered so far 
in the state. These are some of the community problems involving 
planning. Are we as a state and a community equipped to deal with 
them? 

I would suggest that by and large we are not. At the state level there 
are many agencies dealing with the use of land, such as the Highway 
Department, the State Land Office, and the State Engineer. However, 
apart from the Governor’s Office there is no overall examination of 
problems. The Economic Development Commission could be used 
for this, but so far it has been concerned mainly with promotional 
aspects of industrial development. At the city level there is prepared a 
general plan which consists of many individual plans; at the interim 
stage the administrative head, the city manager, acts as an “editor,” 
resolving conflicts between one plan and another. At the Federal level, 
the Bureau of the Budget carries out these functions for the President 
and the Cabinet. But here in New Mexico such organization does not 
exist, and I would suggest that this is to the detriment of good state 
and municipal government. In an article, “A Proposal for Assisting 
Local Planning in New Mexico,” (New Mexico Business, December, 
1956), I advocated adoption of state enabling legislation to permit 
communities to obtain local planning funds on a 50-50 matching basis 
under the provisions of Section 701, Title VII, Federal Housing Act 
of 1954. The money so obtained can be spent on land-use plans, thor- 
oughfare plans, basic population, economic surveys, and the like. In 
contrast to the urban renewal program, there is no specific performance 
requirement and the funds would enable the large number of New 
Mexico communities, presently without any professional assistance, to 
start thinking and planning for the future. ‘To permit these communi- 
ties to participate under Section 701 would require that a state 
organization be appointed to act as the intermediary between the 
municipality and the H.H.F.A. This type of agency could also be used 
as a clearing house to coordinate those major activities of state govern- 
ment concerned with land use. Presently vast sums of money are being 
spent by state agencies but with little real awareness of the over-all 
problems of the community they are assisting. 
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New Mexico, fortunately, is not plagued with such problems of 
metropolitan communities in the rest of the country as incorporated 
fringe municipalities stifling the expansion of the central city, or with 
an excessive number of local government agencies exerting different 
influences on the community’s growth. This in spite of the fact that 
rapid urbanization of New Mexico has taken place in the last decade. 
The small agricultural villages have lost people to the thirty or so towns 
around the state, and the thousands of newcomers to the state have 
moved to these urban centers. So far the state has not been ruined by 
the ugliness of growth which seems to contaminate American cities, 
but unless positive administrative steps are taken now we may well 
have this transmogrification on our doorstep. 

Albuquerque stands alone in the state as a population “giant” with 
about a quarter of a million persons in its urban area, forty thousand of 
them outside the city limits. The city has had a population growth in 
part of its northeast section of 800 per cent, or approximately 24,500, 
bringing it to 27,000 persons, during the five-year period of 1950 to 
1955. Yet the street paving program in the city is still way behind what 
it should be, and the state is limited in the amount of money that it 
can spend on urban streets. In 1957, Albuquerque paved more arterials 
than in the previous six years, but many arterials are still unpaved. 
Even private utilities cannot keep pace with rapid population growth 
occurring in places such as Farmington. Planning—and really this 
means advance planning—can avoid many of the problems of growth 
which require “last-minute” decisions. 

For some reason not entirely clear, there is no rationale for planning 
the community acceptable at all levels of government. People know 
that health and educational services are not yet fully provided, that 
recreational areas remain undeveloped, that blighted parts of our towns 
house families living on substandard wages, and so on. These are not 
matters to be solved in one day, and they are not solely the concern 
of government, but I suggest that because of loose coordinate thinking 
on the part of government, these problems are nowhere near solution. 
An approach to planning needs to be made at all levels of government, 
but especially at the state level here in New Mexico, if all its communi- 
ties are to meet the future successfully. Zoning—so often thought of as 
planning—appears small in the total picture, but from the neighbor- 
hood to the entire state there has to be new and creative thinking on 
all problems of land development. 





Frep H. KENNEDY 


Timber Resources of New Mexico 


New Mexico, the fourth largest state, is more than one-fourth forest 
land—21 million out of some 78 million acres. However, only a quarter 
of this 21 million acres is good forest land—commercial timber. ‘This 
better grade forest is generally found above 7,000 feet and on up to 
timberline, at about 11,500 feet. It receives 19 inches or better of rain 
and snowmelt annually, the precipitation generally increasing with the 
altitude. There are 5.7 million acres of this commercial forest in New 
Mexico. 

The remaining 15.6 million acres are non-commercial forest. A frac- 
tion of this is productive but reserved for things like national monu- 
ments, wilderness areas, military sites; but most of it is unproductive 
forest land—subalpine oak brush or scrub aspen, but chiefly juniper and 
pifion. This land is practically worthless for lumber in its present state. 
However it is not valueless from an overall resource viewpoint, since 
watershed values are important almost everywhere; and grazing, wild- 
life, recreation, mining, and urban land values are considerable in 
certain areas. 

New Mexico’s 5.7 million acres of commercial timber are about one 
per cent of the nation’s supply. The drought of seven out of the last 
eight years has tended to shrink New Mexico’s part of this supply as 
trees in fringe areas like the Datil country and in areas like the Sandia 
Mountains die off from uncontrollable pests and drought. Of this 5.7 
million acres, about 3.9 million support trees big enough to be classed 
as sawtimber, while about 1.2 million acres are primarily young pole 
timber stands. The 600,000 acres remaining are seedling and sapling 
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stands plus what we call non-stocked areas—ones that do not have 
trees on them though the soil and rainfall are capable of supporting 
them. 

How much wood and of what kinds do we have in our commercial 
forests in New Mexico? As of 1953, there were an estimated 15 billion 
board feet of live sawtimber, plus some 192 million feet of salvagable 
dead sawtimber. (Since 1953 quite a bit of the live volume has moved 
into the dead column through a combination of drought, pests, and 
fire damage; however, much of this has been or is being salvaged.) Of 
New Mexico’s 15 billion board feet of live timber, 93 per cent consists 
of softwoods, the dominant species being ponderosa pine. Other less 
plentiful softwoods include Douglas fir, white fir, and spruce. Of the 
billion or so board feet of hardwoods, the principal species are cotton- 
woods and aspen—not widely utilized at this time. 

In addition to the commercial sawtimber, New Mexico also has some 
3-6 billion cubic feet of growing stock, with about the same distribution 
among the species. ‘These are the smaller poles and stems, which are 
normally measured in other units than “sawlogs”—in cords or cubic feet 
instead of board feet. We are hopeful that many of these young trees 
not needed for sawtimber replacement will find their way into a 
developing pulp market. 


Who owns New Mexico’s 5.7 million acres of commercial forest? A 
big stockholder is the American people through their Federal Govern- 
ment. National forests account for almost three million of those acres, 
or 53 per cent; lands under the Bureau of Land Management and other 
federal ownerships account for 134,000 acres. Indian Reservation lands 
with commercial forests on them amount to 712,000 acres; though 
actually private lands in many respects, these Indian-ceded areas are 
under federal trusteeship and receive about the same quality of forest 
management as do national forests. Altogether this makes for federal 
ownership and trusteeship over 67 per cent of the commercial forest 
acreage. 

State commercial forest amounted in 1953 to 158,000 acres, or 2.7 
per cent. Private commercial forest land in this state has long been 
considerable, amounting to 1,733,000 acres or 30 per cent of the total. 
Some of the private owners are using the natural resource wisely. But 
the majority of private forest owners in New Mexico are not concerned 
with timber production, say, in the year 2000. Thus it is this large 
percentage of privately held forest land which is the weakest link in our 
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present and future supply of timber—since most private forests get little 
or no protection and no management o’’ er than heavy cutting when 
such cutting is profitable. 

The private commercial forest land in New Mexico is owned by some 
2,000 different people or firms, the majority of whom are small owners 
not primarily concerned with wood products industries, and hence 
owners who are not likely to be managing their forest lands with even 
minimum conservation practices. ‘The lower percentage of sawtimber 
in private hands by volume (23 per cent), for example, compared to 
area (30 per cent) is a reflection of the larger proportion of timber al- 
ready cut off the private land. Thus New Mexico’s future timber 
problem is a small scale replica of the nation’s problem—that of edu- 
cating and encouraging private forest owners to take care of, protect, 
cultivate, and harvest moderately their lands so as not to destroy a vital 
capital resource, a growing, self-renewing forest. 

How much lumber do we produce in New Mexico? Our wood pro- 
ducts are almost entirely lumber so far, no plywood or pulp as yet being 
produced (though some large-scale developments in pulp are being 
considered). ‘he present lumber industry—logging, processing, trans- 
portation and sales—supports an estimated 6,500 jobs in our state. In 
1952, 111 million board feet of softwood (conifer) lumber were pro- 
duced in New Mexico, as well as minor amounts of fence posts and 
fuelwood and other products. ‘This was .2 of a per cent of the nation’s 
output that year. Not much. 

The harvest of trees has been steadily increasing, however, as more 
remote areas are opened up for logging. For instance in 1952, 60 mil- 
lion board feet (of the state’s 126 million) came from national forest 
timber sales, while in 1956 the national forest cut had risen to g5 mil- 
lion feet out of an estimated 188 million. With intensified forestry 
practices, the sustained yield cut we expect to get from national forests 
in the state is some 144 million board feet a year. If a pulpwood econ- 
omy is added to that of our sawtimber, and if a big source of pulp 
material is made of timber thinnings and logging residues as planned, 
the sustained cut is expected to run to 224 million feet annually. 

All in all, New Mexico’s timber industry is not significantly more 
wasteful than the national average. Generally across the nation our 
logging and sawmill practices are shockingly inefhcient at making use 
of the whole tree. One quarter of the timber cut for all purposes is not 
used, and the sawlog business (which is New Mexico’s timber economy) 
has the worst record of waste, at 34 per cent of the volume cut. This 
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waste is due to many factors, the chief one being lack of locally available 
economic means to make use of the secondary parts of the tree. A 
sawtimber outfit wants good sound straight 16-foot logs of fairly clear 
lumber. And parts of the tree that are forked, bowed, or have big limbs 
(which means the lumber will have large knots that will eventually fall 
out) do not fill the bill. And in the woods, the feller cuts off many limbs 
and whacks off a surprisingly large top end from even the best trees. 
Sometimes, too, in thick slash and mountainous terrain, whole sawlogs 
are not found by the skidder, whose job it is to drag the logs to the road. 

The sawmill introduces a second series of wood wastes, from the slab 
cut off to square the log, to a sizable board footage that disappears in 
sawdust. Hence in much of the land, including New Mexico, the big 
conical burner—to get rid of these waste parts—is still a symbol of the 
sawmill industry. Only in the most advanced plants are a small fraction 
of these residues miade into useful products, such as the “Presto-logs” 
being turned out by the New Mexico Timber Company at Bernalillo. 


In New Mexico our main trouble in this respect is lack of varied 
wood-products industries such as pulp mills and small furniture, box, 
and excelsior plants which can economically use parts of the tree that 
now go to waste. But some of our trouble too is carelessness, inefh- 
ciency, and lack of imagination in making use of the resources with 


which we are endowed. 

In certain back-country forested areas of the West, some of which 
are in New Mexico, large tracts of mature trees die off unharvested 
because there are no access roads to facilitate logging. Such timber is 
wasted because at current market prices it will not repay the high cost 
of building roads into the remote area. When a road is put in part of 
the way for other reasons, however, such as fire control, recreation, or 
mining, the timber then may become profitable to market, and enter 
the area of normal harvest and growth. We in the Forest Service feel 
the desirability of getting all national forest timber (except lands re- 
served for recreation, research and other considerations) into such areas 
of harvest as soon as possible. To this end we built 12 miles—and our 
timber purchasers built 152 miles— of new road in 1957. However, this 
is far too slow a rate. Speeding up the timber access road program is a 
primary need in bringing the sustained yield cut up to the maximum 
allowable, and thus making the national forests of the state contribute 
as fully as possible to a stable timber-based economy. 

As to fire protection, we who manage federally-owned lands are not 
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satisfied with our own record. We aim to improve in this vital field as 
fast as budgets and development of new methods will allow. For ex- 
ample, since 1950 more than 158,000 acres of New Mexico national 
forests have been burned, or some 2 per cent of their total land area in 
seven dry years. Our fire protection is obviously not as good as we would 
like it to be. We need badly an extensive program of fire hazard 
reduction, also. 

But our record of inadequate protection compared to that of no 
protection on so much of the private forest in the state speaks for itself. 
More than half the private forest lands in New Mexico (commercial 
and non-commercial) get no protection whatever from fire. Thirty-two 
per cent of private forests get some protection, but only 15 per cent of 
them get the quality of protection given the bulk of national forests. 
Here is the biggest shortcoming in the proper care of our state timber 
resources. 

Until very recently New Mexico did not have a state forestry organi- 
zation, and hence some abuse of state-owned forest lands occurred. ‘This 
lack was recognized within the state government; the recent appoint- 
ments of Ray Bell as State Forester and James Dillard as State Fire 
Chief are important steps in remedying the situation. It is hoped that 
these and other efforts will result in the near future in a strong State 
Forestry Department responsible for extending fire protection and good 
forestry practices to all private commercial forest lands in the state. 
Here is a problem in which every citizen can help: 1) by supporting wise 
legislation to strengthen state forestry in New Mexico, and 2) by taking 
care whenever he is in the forest to make sure no fire of his escapes 
control. 

Insects, disease and drought are killing more of our trees than fire, 
however. We are hoping to control these gigantic silent destroyers to 
the best of our ability within the limits of present scientific knowledge 
and normal forestry budgets, both of which are at times inadequate. 
As of 1952, the estimated annual mortality according to cause in New 
Mexico’s timber was as follows: 


Insects 84 million board ft. 
Disease 67” adios 
Fire 35 ” 


” ” 


Other causes which accounted for another 148 million board feet 
include normal death of uncut trees due to age, plus storm and porcu- 
pine damage. Drought would also be included here, although many of 
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the pest- and disease-killed trees were weakened first by drought, too. 
The grand mortality total, then, was 334 million board feet, which is 
about equal to the yearly increase due to growth. 

New Mexico has some 235,000 acres that should be planted with 
trees when ways are found to do so successfully. Of these acres, 206,000 
are commercial forest land in the favorable moisture zone. However, 
successful planting of trees on national forest and other forest lands 
in New Mexico has been so scarce as to be negligible. ‘The country just 
seems to be too dry and too close to being marginal forest to let the 
little trees catch hold. It has to be an extremely favorable year (like 
1957) to allow the seedlings to survive; during the years when condi- 
tions are right, little natural seedlings grow in abundance around parent 
seed trees anyway. The development of accurate long-range weather 
forecasts, enabling us to know in advance which years would be wet 
enough, would help us in restocking many areas that should be growing 
trees. 

Also, some experiments being conducted in Idaho (planting young 
trees in furrows which collect snow and rain) hold considerable promise 
for us. New Mexico has a much tougher problem in preserving and 
growing timber than states with more rainfall, since a series of moist 
years is needed to get seedlings up to a height where they can hold 
their own. 

In general, New Mexico’s forestry needs for the future are the same 
as those of the nation as a whole: A. More investment in and applica- 
tion of what we already know will pay off, such as carefully controlled 
cutting, elimination of worthless trees, fire hazard reduction, pruning 
to improve the best trees, and thinning of overdense stands to accelerate 
growth. B. More research to find improved ways to handle the intricate 
complex of resources that are trees, forage, soil, water, wildlife, and 
forest recreation areas, for the benefit of all the people. C. More educa- 
tion of the public, including forest landowners and private industry, as 
to their stake in the future timber supply and consequent need for wise 
use of the land today. D. Application of management and protection 
principles to the large proportion of practically unmanaged private 
forest land. 

In addition, we in New Mexico have to be ready to face the hard 
facts of timber growing in the Southwest: 1) Despite our having big, 
beautiful forests, we are in a more or less marginal area; 2) More ex- 
tended drought periods could cause much of our fringe forest land to 
revert to dry unproductive mesas. 
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Trees grow slowly, especially in the Southwest. The most vigorous 
trees growing from the lush seedling year of 1919 are now about 60 feet 
tall and 14 inches thick measured at the standard 4/2 feet from the 
ground. ‘Thus, mountain timber which sprouted almost forty years ago 
is still too small to be desirable for anything but pulp manufacture. 
And the dominant, most vigorous trees from the 1890 seed crop (almost 
seventy years ago) are now go to 100 feet tall, small sawtimber at 20 
inches basal diameter. 

Today one man felling trees in a virgin stand with a 22 lb. power 
saw can knock over in an hour a dozen ponderosa pine that took two or 
three hundred years to grow. And to get the same area, if clear-cut, ready 
for another profitable sawlog harvest will take one hundred to one 
hundred sixty years—after seedlings become established. This means 
that we have to be careful how we handle the beautiful new logging 
equipment that has been developed. It means that forest managers and 
the people of the lumber industry have to plan ahead. And we, as 
members of a democratic society have to plan ahead, too, to see that 
our carelessness or selfishness or lack of foresight does not rob our 
grandchildren of a tremendous renewable resource. 





ALVIN J. THOMPSON 


New Mexico Mineral Industry 


New Mexico has mineral resources that compare favorably with those 
of any other state in the Union. On a per capita basis the rate of pro- 
duction is exceeded by only one other state. 

There is evidence to indicate that ores were mined in New Mexico 
in the days before the white men came and even before the time of the 
discovery of America. However, the records are obscure and conflicting. 
Although it seems certain that some turquoise was mined, and per- 
haps a little gold, silver, and copper, the total production in terms of 
present-day achievement was undoubtedly insignificant. 

The first systematic mining by white men in New Mexico was at the 
Santa Rita copper deposits, in Grant County, near Silver City. The 
Santa Rita mines were among the earliest of the underground copper 
mines in the United States. The record of production of copper from 
Grant County dates back to 1804, when copper was hauled by muleload 
from Santa Rita to Mexico City. 

Gold was discovered in New Mexico in 1828 at the Old Placers, in 
the Ortiz Mountains, south of Santa Fe. This is the first authentic 
record of placer mining in the United States west of the Mississippi 
River. The discovery of the Oid Placers was made twenty years before 
the first gold excitement in California and thirty years before the first 
discoveries in Colorado. 

Lead ore was mined first in the Organ Mountains, Dojfia Ana 
County, in 1849, and the first recorded silver discovery was in 1863 near 
Magdalena, in Socorro County. 

These early discoveries were a stimulant to prospecting and explora- 
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tion, and the construction of the Southern Pacific and the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fe railroads in 1879 to 1882 intensified the search 
for mineral deposits. Practically all the precious- and base-metal mining 
districts now worked were then discovered and developed. 

As one looks back over the mining records of New Mexico, there 
are revealed three eras of mineral production, each characterized by 
the prominence of certain metals and minerals. 

Prior to 1910 the main interest of miners and prospectors was in 
gold and silver. This was a period of costly transportation and difficult 
mining and metallurgical procedures, and the high unit value of these 
two metals and the relative ease with which they could be concen- 
trated were major incentives for their search. In this period, out of a 
total production of metals valued at $100.9 million, the gold production 
was $30.9 million, and the silver production was $36.4 million. In terms 
of value, almost exactly two-thirds of all the metal produced in New 
Mexico before 1910 was gold and silver in nearly equal amounts. 

The advent of the electrical age and advances in mining and milling 
techniques in the early part of this century led to the large-scale de- 
velopment of many of the previously known low-grade copper deposits 
throughout the West. Among these was the Santa Rita copper deposit 
in Grant County. The Chino Copper Company began its open-pit 
operation at the Santa Rita mine in 1910. This was the beginning of 
an era in which the production of copper in New Mexico eclipsed by 
far the production of any other metal. Including 1910, and through 
1930, the production of copper amounted to 1.3 billion pounds, valued 
at $227.7 million. The valuation was two and one-quarter times the 
total metal production before 1910. Copper accounted for 71 per cent 
of the total metal production during this period. 

The acute and almost disastrous shortage of potash in this country 
during the first World War caused an intensive postwar search for this 
mineral. Although foreign imports were resumed again after the war, 
national security demanded an adequate supply within this country. In 
the late twenties drilling operations in an area near Carlsbad revealed 
the presence of potash-bearing salt beds at a depth of from 800 to 1,000 
feet. Private industry became interested in these deposits, and 1931 saw 
the beginning of a new industry and the third mining era in New 
Mexico. In this year the U.S. Potash Company, at Carlsbad, made its 
first shipment of potash ore. In the 25 years that followed there was 
produced from the Carlsbad area close to two-thirds of a billion dollars 
worth of potash. This region now supplies about go per cent of the 
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potash mined in the United States. The potash industry had passed 
copper as the biggest mining commodity in the state. Copper produc- 
tion still ranked high, however, and in the same 26-year period, 1931 to 
1956 inclusive, the value of copper metal produced was somewhat over 
half a billion dollars. Potash and copper together accounted for three- 
fourths of the total value of the metallic and nonmetallic minerals 
mined in this same period. 

A fourth era now seems to be emerging. In the spring of 1950 uranium 
mineralization was discovered by Paddy Martinez, a Navajo, on land 
owned by the A.T. & S.F. Railway. This discovery in Haystack Moun- 
tain, a few miles north of U.S. 66, near Prewitt and 20 miles west of 
Grants, is considered to be the start of the uranium industry in New 
Mexico. 

The explosion of the first atom bomb in central New Mexico in 
1945 demonstrated that tremendous power could be developed from 
uranium. The search that began for uranium resulted in the discovery 
in the United States of undreamed of reserves of this metal. As in the 
case of potash, by far the largest portion of this country’s minable 
deposits was found in New Mexico. 

In the few years since Paddy’s find, the development of uranium ores 
and the production of uranium concentrates have progressed at a re- 
markable rate. In 1956 the uranium concentrates produced in New 
Mexico had a value of around $30 million, raising this metal to third 
place as the most important metal or mineral mined in the state. Yet 
this seems only a beginning. Recent AEC figures reveal that there are 
reserves in New Mexico of 47.7 million tons of ore, averaging 0.26 per 
cent UsOs. This is 71 per cent of the total uranium reserves in the 
United States. There is already constructed, or planned, milling ca- 
pacity to process daily more than 10,000 tons of uranium ore in New 
Mexico. With construction and production proceeding as planned, this 
state will be producing by 1959 or 1960 uranium concentrates with an 
annual value of 100 million dollars or more. From the evidence now at 
hand, uranium will have taken the lead as the most important metal 
produced in the state. 

There are in this country and perhaps in the world only a few areas 
in which the recorded value of metal production has reached a billion 
dollars or more. There is every reason to believe that the Grants area 
will join this select group in the course of the next ten or fifteen years. 

Although in the coming decade the spotlight will be on uranium, 
the potash and copper industries can be expected to continue to con- 
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tribute heavily to mineral production in the state. With the exception 
of one or two years, the value of potash produced in the Carlsbad area 
has increased steadily since the first production in 1931. A further 
increase in the value of potash production can be expected before any 
leveling off begins. With its two-thirds-of-a-billion-dollar total produc- 
tion record so far, the Carlsbad area too can be expected to become a 
member of the “billion dollar club” in the course of not so many years. 

The copper industry in New Mexico has been concentrated in the 
Silver City area, with the Chino mines of the Kennecott Copper Com- 
pany being by far the main producer. The Silver City area, which in- 
cludes the Bayard, Hanover, and Santa Rita districts, has produced 
around go per cent of the state’s total output of copper, valued at close 
to $700 million. This area has accounted also for approximately 75 per 
cent of the state’s total zinc production, with a value of close to $150 
million. If the value of the by-products gold, silver, lead and molybde- 
num which are recovered from the ores are included, the value of metal 
production from the Silver City area is already close to a billion dollars. 
It is reasonable to believe that within the course of about ten years New 
Mexico will have three areas with one-billion-dollar production records. 

Although not a part of the mining industry, petroleum is considered 
as a mineral, and its production in New Mexico has been of tremendous 
importance to the state. Beginning with the first production of oil in 
New Mexico in 1924, the industry has grown until today the value of 
petroleum and petroleum products exceeds that of all other minerals 
combined. The accompanying graph shows the growth of the petro- 
leum industry from 1925 to the present, as compared with the total 
value of all minerals in New Mexico since 1925. 

New Mexico was for many years an important producer of coal. In 
recent years the production has declined until it now has an annual 
evaluation of less than one million dollars. This is less than 10 per 
cent of what it was at its peak. ‘The decline in the production of coal in 
New Mexico has not been occasioned by a shortage of coal. New 
Mexico’s coal reserves are estimated in terms of billions of tons, as 
follows: 11 billion tons of bituminous coal and 51 billion tons of coal 
of subbituminous grade. Although the total production from the ear- 
liest date of record to the present has had a value of several hundred 
million dollars, this value is only a fraction of a percent of the potential 
value of the state’s reserves. The drastic decline in the demand for 
New Mexico coal has been brought about by the change of railroads 
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from steam to diesel locomotives and to the recent availability, in 
ample supply, of natural gas. Although the demand for coal has de- 
clined, the state may look forward to a time when the presently com- 
peting fuels, natural gas and petroleum, will be depleted, and our 
tremendous resources of coal may again be called into service. 


VALUE OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 
AND TOTAL VALUE OF ALL MINERALS 
IN NEW MEXICO 1925-1956 
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In addition to fuels, copper, potash, uranium, zinc, lead, gold, and 
silver, New Mexico has been an important producer of many other 
metallic and nonmetallic products. Significant quantities of lead, iron, 
manganese, molybdenum, perlite, pumice, barite, and mica have been 
mined. Also produced have been minor amounts of selenium, beryl- 
lium, tungsten, vanadium, columbium, salt, and clays. Many of these 
have a potential for a marked increase in the value of their production. 

On the whole, the mineral resources of New Mexico have been well 
developed and administered, not only under the regulations set forth 
by the Federal and state governments, but also by those who have 
controlled the operating properties. ‘The mineral industry has become 
the most important industry in the State of New Mexico, and a large 
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part of the tax revenue of the state is derived from this source. The 
graph compares the value of New Mexico’s mineral industry, manu- 
facturing, and agriculture for the last four years. 
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New Mexico is fortunate in the extent and variety of its mineral re- 
sources. ‘The overall development of these mineral resources has been 
progressing at an amazing rate. It is calculated that the mineral pro- 
duction of New Mexico in the last eight or ten years has exceeded the 
production of all the years up to that time. There is every reason to 
believe that, for a time at least, the annual value of such production 
will continue to climb. 
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Joun M. Wurrte 
Sky Determines Agriculture 


A quarter-century ago, Ross Calvin in his fascinating book of philoso- 
phy about New Mexico, Sky Determines, advanced the thesis that 
our state is what it is because of its climate. In his introductory para- 
graph, Dr. Calvin wrote, “The state lies in the belt where aridity is the 
dominant climatic factor, and the sky, as source of life-giving moisture 
and of desert-making heat, determines not only its plant and animal 
life, but has created the peculiar environment which, until the intro- 
duction of driven wells a half-century ago, determined likewise the 
direction of its human activities and pursuits.” 

So it is with New Mexico’s agriculture too. If we didn’t have cloud- 
less skies so much of the time, such little rainfall year in and year out, 
and with consequent low humidity and high rate of evaporation, and 
such high altitudes with cool nights, the agriculture of our state would 
be entirely different. Just imagine what thirty or more inches of pre- 
cipitation a year would do to our farming and ranching! When I once 
made that fanciful remark to a farmer, he brought me down to earth 
quickly with a comeback: “Shucks, thirty inches of rain would make 
a difference in Hell, too.” 

Agriculturally speaking, we produce what Nature allows us to pro- 
duce—or because she will not allow us to produce something else. We 
do not raise oranges and avocados; we are not a corn-hog state like those 
in the Midwest; we are even deficient in producing enough poultry 
and dairy products for our own population—all because “sky has de- 
termined” differently for us than it has for Florida, Iowa, or Maine. 

Nevertheless, agriculture is important in New Mexico. It brings in 
about 200 million dollars annually, and until defense spending in- 
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creased greatly in recent years, agriculture provided about a third of 
the income of the state. Even today, it directly provides about one 
seventh of the state’s income and directly supports about 100,000 
people who live on its 20,000 farms—and another 200,000 who live in 
rural areas dependent on farm income. 

Even though we are a large state (fourth in size in the nation) we 
rank about thirty-seventh among the states in agricultural production. 
Which is not bad, considering that we rank only thirty-ninth in popu- 
lation among the states. 

New Mexico has some 77 million acres of land within its borders. 
About 73 million of these acres are suitable only for range livestock 
production (chiefly cattle and sheep), two million are used for pre- 
carious dry-land crops (wheat, beans, corn, sorghum and other forage), 
and 873 thousand acres are irrigated chiefly for the production of cot- 
ton, vegetables, alfalfa and other pasture, fruits, and nuts. The irrigated 
acreage, although only one-ninetieth of the state’s land area, produces 
more than half the value of New Mexico’s agricultural output. 

New Mexico has been a livestock state for more than three hundred 
years, ever since the Conquistadores introduced cattle to these parts. 
The tourist may think of New Mexico as the land of the cowboy and 
the sheepherder. Nevertheless, New Mexico, and all the Southwest 
for that matter, is really not ideal land for livestock production. We 
do not have the lush pastures, nourished by abundant rainfall, which 
will support one or two head an acre. Instead, we are raising cattle on 
land that may support only one head per one hundred acres, and aver- 
ages only one head per fifty acres. We raise livestock here because most 
of the rangeland cannot be used for much else. Sky determines. 

Even so, New Mexico ranchers run more than a million head of 
cattle and a similar number of sheep. Most of the cattle are shipped to 
feed lots, and the New Mexico housewife frequently buys home-grown 
beef that has been processed in Chicago or Kansas City (though local 
plants at Roswell, Clovis, Deming, Albuquerque, and El Paso, are 
supplying more meat products than ever before). The quality of our 
livestock and livestock products is rated high. Our cattle are able to 
maintain good growth even on arid range that may seem to be covered 
with nothing but mesquite, greasewood, or sagebrush. If you look 
closely, though, you’ll see the forage grass which is able to come back 
even after years of drought. 

Ranchers in our state have learned to breed cattle for inherited size 
and weight and have thereby increased their beef production with the 
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same numbers on the same range. They have also been breeding sheep 
for greater length of wool and weight of fleece, so that their sheep today 
produce twice as much wool as they did twenty years ago. 

New Mexico fine wool is known the world over, and Sunshine State 
fleeces are prize winners in wool shows everywhere. Research by animal 
husbandmen at New Mexico A & M College has helped ranchers to 
attain some of these livestock improvements. Through its county 
agents in all parts of the state, the land-grant college also keeps farmers 
and ranchers informed of the latest information about research in 
crops. 

There are not many hogs in New Mexico. We have only 40,000 of 
them, and that is three hundred times less than Iowa has. We do not 
have the feed or pastures in most areas of New Mexico to go into 
large-volume hog production. 

The same is true for poultry and dairy production in the state as a 
whole. In certain areas, particularly on the east side of the state and in 
the irrigated valleys near cities, dairy production more than holds its 
own. On a statewide basis, however, we don’t produce as many eggs 
or as much butter or milk as we consume, even though our poultry 
and dairy products are worth 12 million dollars annually. 

Irrigation is practically the lifeblood of cropland in much of New 
Mexico, as it is in many western states. In our state, which averages 
only 14 inches of precipitation a year, with a range of from 8 to a little 
more than 20 inches, hardly any field crops could be grown dependably 
from one year to the next, without the use of irrigation, at least in 
supplementary form. 

Surface irrigation supplies water from reservoirs or diversion dams 
in some of the river valleys. Most notable of these is Elephant Butte 
Dam, near Truth or Consequences, which supplies water for 150,000 
acres in Dofia Ana County, Texas, and Mexico. During the drought 
years much of the water ordinarily impounded in dams has been used, 
and as a result, underground pumping increased tremendously. In 
1940, New Mexico had 1,558 irrigation wells; today, the number is 
close to 8,000. Even formerly dryland counties like Curry have deep 
wells with a lift of 162 feet or more to provide at least supplemental 
irrigation for the wheat and sorghum crops of that area. Will this 
underground supply hold out without more replenishment than it has 
had in the last ten or fifteen years? 

Cotton, alfalfa, and vegetable crops are the big money-makers in the 
irrigated areas. Cotton alone is responsible for three-fourths of the 
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state’s crop income, and although some of it is grown under dry-land 
conditions in Roosevelt, Curry, and Quay Counties, the bulk of it de- 
pends on irrigation in the southern counties of the state. ‘The controlled 
watering which irrigation permits, helps to make New Mexico cotton 
among the best for quality. Although we rank only about thirteenth 
among the cotton-producing states, our yields per acre are high, and 
the product commands a premium on the market because of its quality. 
Chief cotton growing areas are the Mesilla, Pecos, and Mimbres val- 
leys, the Tularosa basin, and the Lea County irrigation pumping area. 
Marketing efforts by the 1517 Cotton Association and the Supima 
Association of America have helped to insure a better market for New 
Mexico’s “white gold.” 

Commercial vegetable production in New Mexico is expanding 
rapidly in the irrigated areas. Some of our specialties are onions, lettuce, 
tomatoes, carrots, and chile. We are one of the few chile-producing 
states in the nation, but then a little bit of chile goes a long way. 


Our markets will continue to improve as we learn to promote and 
merchandise our product as other states have done. ‘That goes for our 
fruit crops, too, from the rich San Juan, Espanola, and Hondo valleys. 
Cooperative marketing has helped the sale o: both fruits and vegetables, 


which are becoming known throughout the trade for their superior 
qualities. 

Lest we forget, we have pecans too. Dofia Ana County produces 4 
million pounds of pecans a year, largely from one grower, who is re- 
puted to be the largest single producer of pecans in the nation. (Inci- 
dentally, this same farmer is also the biggest marketer of geese in the 
United States.) The Portales area is noted for its peanuts and Luna 
County for its pinto beans. All these crops depend on water. 

What does the future hold for New Mexico agriculture? Will it 
change much in the next twenty-five years or so? Water, of course, is 
the limiting factor. Even the most optimistic predictions grant us only 
another 100,000 acres under irrigation by 1975. Most of this increased 
irrigated acreage would come from rangeland and dryland farming 
areas. And we are continually losing agricultural acreage to cities, 
military installations, and uranium developments. 

The projected Navajo Dam might eventually open 150,000 acres to 
cultivation. Water from the Canadian River below Conchas Dam, if 
it were used, would provide 200,000 acre feet. But would this water be 
enough to change New Mexico agriculture appreciably? According to 
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Rogers Aston of the Southspring Foundation, Roswell, New Mexicans 
must band together with other Southwesterners to find means—at any 
cost—for bringing much more water into the state. Converting salt 
water into fresh water by atomic energy or piping water from the Col- 
umbia River in the Northwest or the Gulf of Mexico is not too fantas- 
tic, he says. Otherwise, Walter Prescott Webb’s prediction may come 
true, and these Southwestern “oases in the desert” will eventually die 
from thirst. As our cities grow in the years to come, will there be 
enough water left to grow the products necessary to feed the people? 

Fortunately, agriculture has ways of overcoming obstacles. ‘Through 
research, farmers and ranchers have learned how to produce as much 
or more on the same or less acreage. Perhaps research can also find a 
way to show them how to produce as much or more with less water. 


Quien sabe? 





JAMEs FINDLEY 


Field Biology in New Mexico 


Few areas of comparable size in the world are possessed of more topo- 
graphic, climatic, and ecologic diversity than is New Mexico. In the 
state the presence of numerous mountain ranges, desert basins, pla- 
teaus, plains, canyons, and valleys brings into close proximity areas of 
widely differing elevations, soils, and climates. Climates comparable 
to those found in arctic regions occur within a few miles of some of 
the most arid deserts on the continent. This has resulted in the bringing 
together in New Mexico of a richly varied aggregation of plants and 
animals adapted for life in greatly differing kinds of environments. 
Ptarmigan and conies occur within view of the domain of kangaroo 
rats and roadrunners, and spruce and fir forests give way in a distance 
of a few miles to creosote bush desert or the mixed grassland of the 
Great Plains. 

Field biologists in New Mexico have at their doorstep a natural 
laboratory wherein the answers to many questions in the fields of evo- 
lution, ecology, behavior, genetics, and physiology may profitably be 
sought. Biologists in most other parts of the country must be content 
with more meager floras and faunas and with fewer readily available 
problems or they must create their problems in the laboratory. In view 
of the unparalleled opportunity for research into problems in field 
biology available here, one might assume that students in this discipline 
would have flocked to New Mexico to take advantage of our resources. 
In fact, nothing could be farther from the truth. 

To illustrate the status of field biology in the state, I shall use the 
status of one subdivision, mammalogy, as an example. Mammals, which 
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are more or less conspicuous, and can easily be caught, have been better 
studied than such groups as invertebrates or many kinds of plants. 
Compared to many groups of New Mexican organisms mammals are 
well known. 

In any biological field study the initial investigations inquire into the 
kinds of organisms present and into their geographic distribution. The 
basic work on the kinds of mammals present in New Mexico has been 
in progress for over a century. In 1820, Long, Peale, Say, and James 
brought back the first data on New Mexican mammals available to 
American biologists. In the ensuing one hundred years more than 
thirty naturalists visited New Mexico and reported upon, among other 
things, the kinds of mammals present in the state and upon their dis- 
tribution. Many of these men traveled in the company of military 
expeditions and many were associated with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, which was called in its early days the U.S. Bureau of Biological 
Survey. This work was summarized in 1931 by Vernon Bailey in a book 
entitled Mammals of New Mexico. Bailey, a Biological Survey scientist, 
visited the state at intervals over a period of thirty-five years. 

That this work, extending over a period of so many years, came 
nowhere near completing even this basic phase of field investigations 
is revealed by additions and emendations to Bailey’s work which have 
been made in the past decade. Advances in our understanding of the 
relationships of different kinds of mammals have resulted in the altering 
of scientific names to the extent that many employed in Bailey’s book 
are no longer in use. Almost every field party from the University of 
New Mexico Department of Biology in the last two years has detected 
the presence of some kind of mammal in a part of the state in which 
the species was previously unknown. In addition, during the past two 
years, the writer and his students have captured six kinds of mammals 
never before known to occur within the state. Important as is this basic 
work, it is nonetheless only an initial step in achieving an understanding 
of the animals themselves. 

Some of the questions which present themselves when any mammal 
is considered are: In what kind of habitat is this animal found? What 
features of the habitat restrict the animal to this particular situation? 
In what ways is the animal physically or physiologically suited to this 
habitat? Has the habitat had an effect on the animal’s evolutionary 
history, and, if so, what? Has the species always lived in this area, and 
if not, when and whence did it come? How is the animal adjusted 
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socially to others of its kind? What is the structure of its society, and 
how does it communicate with others? 

In a state such as New Mexico where scores of kinds of mammals 
occur in close contact with one another additional questions are posed. 
To what extent does interspecific competition for food, shelter, and 
foraging territories limit distribution and activity? Where closely 
related kinds occur together, how do they solve their problems of co- 
existence? Can the answers to these questions help us in our under- 
standing of human sociological problems? For no New Mexican 
mammal are all, or even very many, of these answers known. The 
attacks made on these problems in New Mexico can almost literally be 
counted upon the fingers of one hand. 

The few reports available on the basic biology of New Mexican 
mammals are based upon investigations carried out in the last thirty 
years, mostly by investigators from other parts of the country. A few 
important studies are worthy of note. Lee R. Dice and Philip Blossom, 
University of Michigan mammalogists, in 1937 presented the results 
of a ten-year study which first demonstrated conclusively that, in the 
Southwest, the coat color of mammals is closely correlated with the 
color of the soils on which they live. This work, now a classic in mam- 
malogy, is based in part upon field investigations in the Tularosa 
Malpais, the White Sands, and in the Kenzin Malpais in New Mexico. 
In addition, Dice has conducted research into the ecology of mammals 
in the Alamogordo area. Frank Blair, a student of Dice’s, carried out 
experiments on the genetics of deer mice living upon variously colored 
soils in the Tularosa Basin and defined some of the genetic mechanisms 
involved in the inheritance of coat color in these mammals. One of 
Blair’s students at the University of Texas is currently studying the 
comparative behavior of some kinds of deer mice in the Sacramento 
Mountain area. Emmet Hooper, of the University of Michigan, has 
conducted studies on the color of rodents living on the lava beds near 
Grants. Other recent work by out of state investigators has dealt mainly 
with description of new geographic varieties and with local distribution. 

Published studies by New Mexican students are practically 
nonexistent. 

In the last two years investigations into the basic biology of New 
Mexican mammals have been planned and begun at the University of 
New Mexico. As yet this work is in a beginning phase. Results available 
so far indicate to us that the contributions to biological knowledge 
which may be forthcoming from studies in New Mexico are immense. 
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In this review the status of mammalogy in New Mexico has been 
used to illustrate the condition of field biology in the state. Many sub- 
divisions of field biology in this area are even more poorly developed. 
A few, such as ornithology, ichthyology, and herpetology, may be 
somewhat better known. 

In summary, then, field biology in New Mexico is in an embryonic 
state. The potential for great advances is here. New Mexican biologists 
have entered the scene relatively late and in small numbers. ‘They are 
in the position of the director contemplating a newly published play. 
He has a general comprehension of the plot and of the dramatis 
personae but as yet no intimate knowledge of the setting, the char- 
acters, their comings and goings, interrelationships, personalities, or 


purposes. 





FLORENCE HAWLEY ELLIs 


Anthropological Research in New Mexico 


A. V. Kidder, dean of Southwestern archaeologists, enjoys quoting one 
of his eastern advisors who assured him, sometime before 1920, that 
he should choose a field other than the Southwest because it was “a 
sucked orange.” Ever since the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
archaeologists have been digging, deducing, and pulling hair over new 
discoveries and their meaning. 

Archaeology is anything but a static science. Since 1930 three major 
Southwestern cultures which flourished after the time of Christ, have 
been recognized as distinct from the single culture (Basket Maker- 
Pueblo) previously known. Until 1928 the idea that Paleo-Indians 
might have lived in the Southwest—or in the Americas—was considered 
a concept of crackpot amateurs. Anyone suggesting that man might 
have seen, killed, and eaten animals of those types characteristic of the 
Pleistocene but becoming extinct sometime before the Recent period 
quickly was stripped of his scientific reputation by “conservative” 
brothers. It required three field seasons and numerous invitations to 
eminent anthropologists to view in situ the first recognized Folsom 
points associated with the remains of ancient bison in northeastern 
New Mexico before the presence of man in the Southwest some thou- 
sands of years before Christ was accepted. 

Such suspension of credence protects a field where science and ad- 
venture walk together, but field research which was gathering mo- 
mentum slowly about 1930 has progressed with acceleration ever since. 
The Clovis culture, older than the Folsom, was identified in old bed 
deposits. The Sandia culture, identified by the peculiar asymmetry and 
cruder workmanship of its points, took its name from the mountains 
in which the first site was found; its date is generally accepted as of 
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about 25,000 years ago, the oldest yet known for the United States. 
Numerous other sites representing these cultures have been found 
throughout New Mexico. Indeed, after heavy spring windstorms, 
archaeology classes may show an appreciable absence list because stu- 
dents are out seeing what new has been uncovered. 

An especially interesting site is that near Lucy, toward the southern 
end of the barren flats once filled by Pleistocene Lake Estancia, where 
Sandia, Scottsbluff, and Pinto points have been found in place by 
University of New Mexico excavations during the past three years. 
Most intriguing among these points are the previously unknown 
“fluted Sandias,” which suggest that the Sandia culture may be directly 
ancestral to—or at least overlap—the Clovis, which in turn was ancestral 
to the Folsom, a culture succession of some 15,000 years. Almost every 
type of point known for ancient man in the Southwest and adjoining 
areas has been picked up from the eroded Lucy Site surface and from 
numerous other sites in the state. Pinto points were first described for 
eastern California, but from the numerous sites now recognized in the 
Grants and Acoma area and eastward one can picture these Californians 
trekking along an early Highway 66 in a procession reminiscent of the 
Dust Bowl migrants of the 1930’s, though in the opposite direction. 
The “J” culture, represented at Lucy but especially concentrated in 
the drainages of the Puerco and San Jose, appears to have been a rela- 
tive of the Pinto and may have lasted as late as 2,000 years ago. On their 
eastern periphery these hunters met those of the Atrisco culture, a 
recently described offshoot of the Cochise. The Atrisco groups, who 
lived largely along the western edges of the Rio Grande Valley, relied 
upon gathering grass seeds and other plant foods as much or perhaps 
more than they relied upon hunting. The Cochise culture is known 
also for southwestern New Mexico (as well as in southern Arizona 
and northern Old Mexico), where in Bat Cave on the southern edge 
of the Plains of St. Augustine the most primitive corn yet found any- 
where was excavated during the 1940's. This cave, and others since 
worked in the Mogollon Mountain area, indicate that agriculture has 
been carried on in New Mexico since about 2000 B.c., instead of only 
since the time of Christ, as hitherto supposed. 

Out of this venerable Cochise culture, the earliest stages of which 
go back some 10,000 years, grew the Mogollon culture, whose people 
chose to live in the high country on both sides of the state line now 
dividing Arizona from New Mexico. For a number of years the Chicago 
Museum of Natural History has been exploring and reporting upon a 
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series of these sites north of Silver City. The Mogollon was of great 
influence upon the emerging Basket Maker—Pueblo culture (from 
which the modern Pueblos have descended) in the Four Corners area 
in the first centuries after Christ, and lost its identity after 1000 A.D. 
through amalgamation with the now-expended northern pattern. The 
extent of occupation of the Rio Grande Valley by people of early 
Mogollon and people of Basket Maker—Pueblo background and the 
relative degrees of their inter-influence is a problem of considerable 
interest. ‘This contrasts sharply with the query of the early 1930's: 
“Why was the Rio Grande Valley uninhabited until a late period?” 
There is now no question that it was inhabited and its tributaries like- 
wise, but not until erosion removed the sand could the sites be known. 

Two of the most important contributors to New Mexico archaeology 
in the last few years are the Pipeline and the Highway salvage projects. 
Archaeologists sponsored by the Laboratory of Anthropology in Santa 
Fe move just ahead of bulldozers and ditch-diggers to excavate and so 
preserve data from sites on a new highway survey. Archaeologists hired 
by the pipeline companies with advice from the National Park Service 
do the same. Funds and equipment for labor are backed by the pipeline 
companies and the Highway Department, and data are published. 
Further related salvage work, including sites up to the hacienda period, 
now is being carried on in the area eventually to be flooded by reclama- 
tion projects in the San Juan Basin. 

Excavation of early prehistoric ruins and ruins occupied by Pueblo 
people in the early Spanish period, north of Santa Fe, has interested 
both the Laboratory of Anthropology and the University of New Mex- 
ico. Evidence of Spanish contact is seen in bits of Majolica ware, and 
of Spanish conflict in pieces of broken church bells. ‘The Laboratory 
has uncovered the foundations of the first church at Pecos, not men- 
tioned in any of the accounts known but probably built before 1622 
and hence one of the earliest in New Mexico. Moving in something 
of the opposite direction, Laboratory excavations have indicated that 
the existing San Miguel chapel in Santa Fe, long set forth as the oldest 
church in America, probably was not built until after 1710 (as shown 
by tree ring dates). The building of today was raised upon the location 
but not directly upon the traceable foundations of an earlier structure, 
probably built shortly after the founding of Santa Fe in 1610, but ap- 
parently so thoroughly ruined during subsequent political or Indian 
disturbances that the ground was cleared before reconstruction began. 
A similar study of the ground plan of La Castrense, the old military 
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chapel on the south side of the Santa Fe plaza, was made when the 
modern building which had covered the site was torn down. 

New Mexico long has counted living Indians and archaeological 
sites among the assets of the state, but not until the last two or three 
years have the Indians realized that specific location of the homes of 
their ancestors might be of major importance to them. The Govern- 
ment of the United States, weary of periodic Indian complaints regard- 
ing lost lands and wary of the propaganda comments of less-than- 
friendly nations, ordered that compensation be made for all areas which 
the tribesmen could prove had been lost through Government negli- 
gence in protection of their rights. For years anthropologists had been 
hazarding more or less educated guesses as to which tribes once had 
occupied certain districts where ruins were widespread. When such 
information became an obvious necessity as background for the land 
claims cases, anthropologists were hired who could work from the 
traditions carried by living people and the potsherds left in old dumps 
of the home pueblo and in ruins of related period and culture complex. 
For the first time the Pueblo people saw reason to record details of 
social organization, customs, and history which previously they had 
attempted to keep secret in the hope that such secrecy would longer 
preserve the native way of life. Discovering that considerable knowl- 
edge of the past already had been lost through death of old people and 
lack of time or interest among the young, some of the tribes have even 
contemplated making tape recordings of certain matters for their own 
future use. To archaeologists the extended surveys involved in the land 
claims studies are of much importance; to ethnologists, the possibility 
not only of knowing more about tribal customs and history but also 
of improving understanding between research workers and natives is 
of deep importance. Without data the land claims may fail, but with- 
out data—also—studies in cultural dynamics, such as acculturation, cul- 
ture change, inter-personal and group relationships, have no chance. 

In many parts of the United States ethnologic research is largely a 
matter of re-combining the information available in libraries, such 
information often being woefully scanty. Yet it is not unusual to find 
that an Indian knows less about the ways through which his people 
oriented their lives for centuries than is to be found in books. In the 
Southwest neither as many sites have been plowed up nor as many 
Indians plowed under as elsewhere in the U. S.; the area remains a 
major laboratory for feet-upon-the-ground archaeology and ethnology 
as well as for head-in-the-sky development and testing of theories. Far 
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more than ever before has come out of the area since it was categorized 
as a fruit to be tossed away. Among the problems which Southwestern 
anthropologists would like to live long enough to see worked out are 
those pertaining to the adaptation of Indian peoples to working and 
living in cities. Linguists, still in the early stages of studying the com- 
plicated Southwestern native languages, are beginning to offer some 
understanding of the basic ways of thought of these people, their postu- 
lates concerning the nature of the universe and the relationship of 
men to it and to each other. Areas still almost untouched in all parts 
of New Mexico are sufficient to offer happy hunting grounds through- 
out the remaining years of the archaeological older generation and the 
lettuce years of their juniors. 
And who can tell what the winds will blow out next spring? 





Frank C. Hippen 


Anthropological Progress in the State 


The greatest impetus to the study of ethnology and linguistics in New 
Mexico has undoubtedly come from the recent series of Indian Land 
Claims against the United States. The most important ones pending 
during 1956-57 are those of the various pueblos within the border of 
the state, of the Navajo tribe, and of the various Apache groups, espe- 
cially the Jicarilla Apache, the Mescalero Apache, and the Chiricahua 
Apache. 

Most of these tribes have signed contracts with various anthro- 
pologists within the state to advance their claims and establish their 
boundaries. In some few cases these boundaries were comparatively 
well known. In most instances, however, the boundaries had to be de- 
termined by place names, sacred shrines and mountains, ethnological 
information as to territory formerly owned, and archaeological evi- 
dences. In all of these endeavors, and chiefly because most of the tribes 
concerned have at least some funds to further these projects, there has 
been considerable progress. 

Dr. Florence Ellis, of the University of New Mexico’s Department 
of Anthropology, has been concerned with the claims of the Acoma, 
Laguna, Zia, and Taos pueblos. Dr. Ellis has for many years been work- 
ing on the ethnology of various Pueblo peoples. The claims of these 
Pueblo groups have, however, given a stimulus to this work and many 
old informants have given as yet unrecorded data in regard to hunting 
customs, shrines, and ceremonials which were involved in the delinea- 
tion of tribal boundaries. Dr. Stanley Newman, also of the Department 
of Anthropology, has been continuing his linguistic studies and has 
just completed his dictionary of the Zufi language. 





Frank C. Hibben, Professor of Anthropology at UNM and Curator of the 
department’s museum, received his B.A. at Princeton in Art and Archeology, 
his M.S. from UNM in Zoology, and his Ph.D. from Harvard in Anthro- 
pology. He has published widely in his field and has excavated and done 
research throughout the world. 
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Dr. Harry Basehart, of the same department, has worked on the very 
extensive claims of the Mescalero and Chiricahua Apaches. This proj- 
ect has involved considerable field work and has increased greatly the 
ethnological knowledge regarding these Apache groups. ‘These Apache 
investigations spurred, of course, by the wish of these tribes to exactly 
delimit their boundaries at the time that their territories were taken 
over by the United States Government, has had the important effect 
of focusing anthropological interest on many aspects of their culture. 
Dr. W. W. Hill, chairman of the Department of Anthropology, has 
for many years been interested and active in investigations of Navajo 
ethnology. This knowledge has been called upon on many occasions, 
especially by the Government attorneys in connection with the Navajo 
Land Claims against the United States. 

The writer has been working on the claim of the Jicarilla Apaches. 
This has precipitated an extensive, although hurried, investigation of 
Jicarilla Apache archaeology, and the archaeology of the Apache groups 
in general. Practically nothing heretofore had been known concerning 
the archaeological background of these important people. 


In the archaeological field, three major projects have been continued 
by the Department of Anthropology, and, during the past two years, 
a new one has been initiated. The new project was the excavation of 
several pit houses near the pueblo of Zia. This work was done under 
the direction of Dr. Ellis, who used the occasion of the pit house 
excavations to further her ethnological studies at the pueblo of Zia 
itself. Dr. Ellis has made some important discoveries, especially in the 
realm of the developmental Pueblo period, around goo a.p. This im- 
portant period, which marked the transition from the Basket Maker 
to the Pueblo type of culture, has heretofore been little known in the 
Rio Grande Valley. 

For the past two seasons the important excavations at the Early Man 
site of Lucy, near Willard, New Mexico, were continued. The 1957 
excavating season was the third such season of digging at the Lucy Site. 
The work was carried on under the direction of Mr. William Roosa 
and was backed by a grant from the American Philosophical Society. 
The Lucy Site, an extensive camp of early American hunters, was dis- 
covered by a rancher some four years ago. The site itself lies just above 
the beach level of what was then an extensive lake filling the present 
Estancia Valley. Apparently the area was favorable for human living 
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and for the hunting of ice age animals such as mammoth and the 
straight-horned bison. | 

The archaeological material at the Lucy Site represents a sequence 
of cultures. The most important, perhaps, is that of the Sandia people, 
so named from the Sandia Cave in the Sandia Mountains, which the 
University of New Mexico excavated in 1938. In addition to the evi- 
dences of Sandia hunters on this site there were also found the lance 
points of the Clovis Fluted period and of the Classical Folsom. Both 
of these are well known types from other sites in the New Mexico 
area. The Sandia hunters camped and killed mammoth near Lucy 
around 25,000 years ago. The Clovis hunters lived and hunted ice age 
animals there about 10,000 years ago, and the Folsom hunters perhaps 
1,000 years later. The Lucy Site also shows evidence that some other 
comparatively recent hunters located there and left the bones of their 
kills where they lived. 

Under the direction of Mr. Roger Green, excavations were con- 
tinued in the Gallina area of north central New Mexico. The Gallina 
excavations have been carried on by the University of New Mexico 
since 1934, interrupted only by the war years. Mr. Green’s present 
digging involved the western periphery of the Gallina region in Largo 
Canyon, not far from Lindrith, New Mexico. The Gallina people were 
non-Pueblo people probably intrusive in the Southwest. Their greatest 
distinction perhaps is the fact that they built stone towers for defense 
against an unknown enemy. They lived in rectangular unit houses 
made of rough stone masonry and also in pit houses dug into the surface 
of the ground. At the important site of Starveout Ridge, Mr. Green 
found additional evidence that the Gallinas had met a violent end. In 
a pit house close to the base of a tower he found the skeletons of ten 
people. This was not a burial, but seemed to be the result of a massacre. 
The hands and feet of some of the individuals had been removed, 
apparently for trophies. Similar findings have been uncovered at other 
Gallina sites. 

Also continued during the present excavating season was the digging 
at Pottery Mound, just west of Los Lunas, New Mexico. This excava- 
tion was carried on with a large number of students as a part of the 
regular Field Session of the University. The 1957 excavation was the 
third year of exploration at Pottery Mound. At this site stood an im- 
portant town of Pueblo people in Pueblo IV times. Actually there 
are three pueblos on the site, each one superimposed on the preceding 
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ones, and perhaps a fourth and earlier pueblo beneath the ruins of the 
topmost three. Many evidences of Pueblo life were recovered from the 
digging, and especially an important series of burials, recovered from 
the refuse mound on the south side of the excavation. 

The most significant finds, however, were of a series of six kivas, or 
ceremonial rooms. These kivas all had original paintings upon their 
walls. Three of the six kivas were extraordinarily well preserved with 
the paintings in multiple layers of adobe plaster, one series of paintings 
superimposed directly upon the earlier one. The energy of the exca- 
vators was expended in photographing, copying, and recovering these 
paintings. The depictions are of many subjects, from symbolic dancing 
figures in ceremonials to very complicated drawings of animals and 
birds. Of especial interest is the fact that the paintings feature parrots 
of several varieties, birds which have never lived in nature in New 
Mexico. 

The series of paintings at Pottery Mound is by far the largest se- 
quence of pre-Hispanic paintings yet recovered, and certainly the most 
informative. We shall be able to derive a wealth of information, not 
only as to the former inhabitants’ ceremonial life, but also as to the 
status of their art at the time when no European had as yet set foot 
upon American soil. 


Anthropological work then in the area of New Mexico has continued 
along former lines, but spurred on by circumstances such as the Indian 
Land Claims and the Summer Field School. It is anticipated that the 
summation of information from all of these activities will be published 
within the next two years. 
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THE CREATIVE EXPERI- 
MENT, by C. M. Bowra. New York: 
Grove Press, An Evergreen Book, 
1958. 255 pp. $1.75. A continental 
presentation of the European poetic 
landscape between 1910 and 1930. 
The atmosphere of the age is re- 
flected by poets in vocabulary and 
content says Professor Bowra, and 
also by their considered judgment of 
effect, spheres of experience suitable 
for poetry, and the degree of free ex- 
pression sought by the creative spirit. 
Bowra analyzes the work of Guill- 
aume Appollinaire, Constantine 
Cavafy, Mayakovsky and Boris Pas- 
ternak, Federico Garcia Lorca, 
Rafael Alberti, and T. S. Eliot. 


CALL ME ISHMAEL, by Charles 
Olson. New York: Grove Press, An 
Evergreen Book, 1958. 119 pp. Cloth 
$2.75. Paper $1.25. The work of a 
poet and not without scholarship, 
Call Me Ishmael enables the serious 
reader to explore Herman Melville’s 
Moby Dick in a rewarding and en- 
lightened way. Charles Olson is, in 
fact, a highly regarded poet, and his 
classic eleven-year-old study of Mel- 
ville is an example of the creative 
stature good criticism can attain. 
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EVERGREEN REVIEW, No. 3, 
ed. by Barney Rosset and Donald 
Allen. New York: Grove Press, An 
Evergreen Original, 1958. 160 pp. 
$1.00. Showing a stronger editorial 
control than such periodicals as New 
World Writing, New Directions, 
etc., the Evergreen Review No. 3 
contains an essay on capital punish- 
ment by Albert Camus, a short story 
by Eugene Ionesco, a first published 
story by Patsy Southgate, photo- 
graphs of Jackson Pollock by Hans 
Namuth. There are other poems, 
other stories. It’s too bad about the 
letter from Gary Snyder, apparently 
out of his subterranean depth in 
Kyoto, Japan, where he contemplates 
“the dozens of really ancient statues, 
carved wood little waked-up cats 
with gone looks & secret hipster 
smiles... .” 


IMAGE AND IDEA, by Philip 
Rahv. New York: New Directions, 
1957. 253 pp. $1.35. A collection of 
related literary essays and sketches, 
most of them previously published 
in various of the better “little” 
magazines. Rahv concentrates _par- 
ticularly on Henry James, Haw- 
thorne, Tolstoy, and Kafka, but 
another dozen writers, from Gogol 
to Eliot, are treated to lesser degree. 
This book is well beyond standard 
literary criticism. It is lucid, warm, 
and impelling, by a mature critic 
who knows how to write with grace 
and to think with originality. The 
principal essay on Tolstoy is superb. 
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THE BLIND OWL, by Sadegh 
Hedayat. Translated by D. P. Cos- 
tello. New York: Grove Press, An 
Evergreen Original, 1958. 134 pp. 
$1.45. A strange book by a writer 
whom the Persians consider their 
greatest novelist of the century. It 
traces, by means of elaborate sym- 
bols, which are gradually clarified 
through repetitions, the mental de- 
cay and moral collapse of a sensitive 
pen case decorator whose wife is un- 
faithful to him and whom he even- 
tually murders. 


THE DARK AGES, by W. P. Ker. 
New York: New American Library, 
Mentor, 1958. 236 pp. $.50. First 
published in 1904, this classic history 
of early medieval literature is now 
reprinted as an inexpensive paper- 
back. Ker was himself a classic —a 
Scottish-born literary historian of 
Oxford and other British universi- 
ties, who died in 1922 at the age of 
sixty-three while climbing a moun- 
tain in Italy. His complete and pre- 
cise, but far from dull, survey of the 
literature of Europe from Iceland to 
Byzantium during the half-millen- 
nium before 1100 A.D. again proves 
that the “Dark” Ages were full of 
their own kind of rich light. 


THE ALTARS OF THE HEART, 
by Richard Lebherz. New York: 
Grove Press, An Evergreen Original, 
1958. 127 pp. $1.25. A first novel 
wherein a_ frustrated American 
schoolteacher falls in love one 
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Roman summer with a less-than- 
virtuous Italian doctor and finds that 
self-respect can be regained in un- 
expected ways. The fruit of pride is 
bitter and bloody. 


FIFTEEN BY THREE, by R. V. 
Cassill, Herbert Gold, and James B. 
Hall. New York: New Directions, 
1957. 248 pp. $1.35. An excellent sec- 
ondary source for the development of 
the modern short-story, Fifteen by 
Three contains five stories each by 
Cassill, Gold, and Hall, plus an intro- 
duction in which each explains the 
whys and wherefores of his writing. 
Reprints such Cassill favorites as 
“Larchmoor Is Not the World” and 
“The Life of the Sleeping Beauty,” 
an interesting selection of Herbert 
Gold’s jungle-childhood stories, and 
the parachute-pantomime, army sto- 
ries of Mr. Hall. 


THIRTY STORIES, by Kay Boyle. 
New York: New Directions, 1957. 
362 pp. $1.45. Here are reprints of 
thirty of Miss Boyle’s craftsmanlike 
short narratives, written between 
1927 and 1946. Subdivided into an 
Early Group, an Austrian Group, an 
English Group, a French Group, and 
an American Group, the book in- 
cludes such random favorites as “The 
White Horses of Vienna,” “Their 
Name is Macaroni,” and “Your Body 
Is a Jewel Box.” An introduction by 
David Daiches serves as a compli- 
mentary analysis of Miss Boyle’s 
work. 
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THIS WAS A POET, a Critical Bi- 
ography of Emily Dickinson, by 
George Frisbie Whicher. Ann 
Arbor: The University of Michigan 
Press, 1957. 337 pp- $1.75. This Ann 
Arbor reprint makes available one of 
the most distinguished biographies 
on Emily Dickinson, whom 
Whicher calls “a metaphysical bal- 
lerina.” A map of Amherst as of 1873 
and a facsimile reproduction of the 
poetess’ handwriting are bonus at- 
tractions in this handsomely-put- 
together book, a complete story of a 
complex life and a validation of 
Emily Dickinson’s poetry, truly an 
“amethyst remembrance.” 


SELECTED POEMS, by H. D. 
New York: Grove Press, 1957. 128 
pp. $1.45. An Evergreen book of 
poetry by Hilda Doolittle, this con- 


tains some of her early Imagist lyrics 
and samplings of her later, more 
traditional work. Subject and mes- 
sage are Sapphic, a fragmentary 
brittleness gleaned from fire, flood 
and olive tree. 


A GUIDE TO CONTEMPO- 
RARY FRENCH LITERATURE, 
From Valéry to Sartre, by Wallace 
Fowlie. New York: Meridian Books, 
1957. 312 pp. $1.45. A great deal of 
information on a complex subject in 
a small space. Fowlie traces the 
modern literary developments, with 
special emphasis on the post World 
War II writers. The bibliography is 
excellent. Highly recommended. 
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THE SUBTERRANEANS, by Jack 
Kerouac. New York: Grove Press, An 
Evergreen Book, 1958. 111 pp. $1.45. 
The “beat generation” again, by the 
grand-daddy of them all, Kerouac. 
The novel, again an Evergreen Origi- 
nal, tells of the love of Leo, the writ- 
er, for Mardou, a beautiful Negro 
girl, his “Funny Angel, elevated 
amongst the subterreaneans.” 


THE RED AND THE BLACK, by 
Stendahl. Translated by Lowell Bair, 
with an introduction by Clifton 
Fadiman. New York: Bantam Books, 
1958. 506 pp. $.75. A really good, 
low-priced translation of Stendahl’s 
classic Le Rouge et le Noir which 
should do much to increase the read- 
ing public’s acquaintance with the 
epic of the rise and fall of Julien 
Sorel. 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF 
JULES LAFORGUE, edited and 
translated by William Jay Smith. 
New York: Grove Press, An Ever- 
green Book, 1956. 287 pp. $1.75. 
This is a rare treat—a translation 
which is both accurate and inter- 
estingly presented. ‘The poetic sec- 
tion is a masterpiece of translation; 
one could only wish for more. La- 
forgue has hitherto existed, unfor- 
tunately, only in poor translations, 
and even those were rarely encoun- 
tered. Smith’s work should help to 
remedy the ignorance of Laforgue 
which is rather prevalent among 
English-speaking readers. 
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LITERATURE IN AMERICA, 
edited by Philip Rahv. New York: 
Meridian Books, 1957. 452 pp. $1.95. 
A collection of critical essays by cre- 
ators or critics of American literature 
“in which the emphasis, as a whole 
or in part, is on national characteris- 
tics and relation to the national ex- 
perience.” The forty essays include 
Allen Tate’s thoughts on Emily 
Dickinson, D. H. Lawrence’s study 
of James Fenimore Cooper and the 
Leatherstocking sagas, Edmund Wil- 
son on Hemingway, Lionel Trilling 
on Fitzgerald, De Voto on Mark 
Twain. 


THE NATURE OF LITERA- 
TURE, by Herbert Read. New 
York: Grove Press, An Evergreen 
Book, 1958. 381 pp. $1.95. A gen- 
teel book, in general establishing the 
nature of psycho-analytical criticism, 
and in particular discussing the lit- 
erary personalities of Malory, Smol- 
lett, Sterne, the Brontés, Gerard 
Hopkins, Henry James, among oth- 
ers. The essays in the present volume 
are of the diversified value of items 
to be found in the rucksack of a 
scholar gypsy. 


THE NEW POETS OF ENG- 
LAND AND AMERICA, edited 
and selected by Donald Hall, Robert 
Pack, and Louis Simpson. New 
York: Meridian Books, 1957. 351 
pp. $1.45. “Selections from the 
poetry of a generation,” this port- 
manteau presents the work of fifty- 
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two British and American poets who 
are under forty years of age. Includes 
poems by Adrienne Rich, Charles 
Causley, Richard Wilbur, Keith 
Douglas, Vassar Miller, Kingsley 
Amis, Jon Silkin, Elizabeth Jennings, 
and others. There is a favorable in- 
troduction by Robert Frost. 


TEN SECONDS FROM NOW, by 
Kay Cicellis. New York: Grove Press, 
An Evergreen Book, 1957. 224 pp. 
$1.45. One of Grove Press’ first ven- 
tures into the publication of original 
fiction, this is an eloquent novel of 
light and dark loves and hates. The 
setting, a Greek radio station, is 
timelessness and Pete Kelly’s Blues, 
cinema plots and siesta voices, repro- 
duced with evocative faithfulness by 
Kay Cicellis who was first published 
in this country by NMQ. 


THREE GREAT IRISHMEN: 
SHAW, YEATS, JOYCE, by Ar- 
land Ussher. New York: New Amer- 
ican Library, Mentor, 1957. 132 pp. 
$.50. Arland Ussher undertakes to 
criticize his elders and _fellow- 
Irishmen; develops trick phrases to 
describe them, dubbing Shaw “em- 
peror and clown”; Yeats, “man into 
bird”; and Joyce, “Doubting Thom- 
ist and Joking Jesuit.” Much of 
Ussher’s criticism is niggling — for 
instance, he states that the last pas- 
sage of “The Dead” would rank 
among the most magical paragraphs 
in English prose were it not for 
the use of the over-precious verb 
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“swooned.” And of Pygmalion: 
“What a play . . . [it] would have 
made in the hands of a more subtle 
ironist!” The book, full of hetero- 
congenial, slangy phrases, is not so 
much criticism as it is gossip, and 
gossip betokens Ussher’s description 
of his critical methodology: “the 
continually shifting viewpoint.” 


THE READER’S COMPANION 
TO WORLD LITERATURE, 
General Editor Calvin S. Brown. 
New York: New American Library, 
Mentor, 1956. 493 pp. $.50. An ex- 
cellent companion book to go with 
Shipley’s Dictionary of World Liter- 
ature. Not as comprehensive as al- 
leged, though. Herman Hesse is not 
even listed. 


PAGEANT OF THE PIONEERS, 
The Veritable Art of William H. 
Jackson, by Clarence S. Jackson. 
Minden, Nebr.: Pioneer Village, 
1958. 96 pp. $4.00. William Henry 
Jackson (1843-1942) is best known 
as a pioneer photographer, recording 
and helping make famous the land- 
scapes and life of the Old West from 
1866 onward. From 1870 until 1879 
he served as a government photogra- 
pher for the Hayden Geological 
Survey of the Territories. This valu- 
able book, prepared by his son, re- 
produces in color a series of paintings 
Jackson made between the ages of 
86 and gg, plus a quantity of on-the- 
spot sketches from his Western 
travels. The paintings and drawings 
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have a rugged, fresh quality, quite 
unlike the saccharine art so often 
associated with the nineteenth-cen- 
tury Western paintings. As graphic 
descriptions of pioneer activities — 
covered wagon trains, trail drives, 
Pony Express rides, battles, forts, 
and Indian encounters —the pic- 
tures are truthful and revealing. Brief 
captions, photographs and Jackson 
mementos help to orient the reader. 


THREE PLAYS, by Ugo Betti. 
Translated by Henry Reed. New 
York: Grove Press, An Evergreen 
Original, 1958. 283 pp. $1.75. Three 
plays, Summertime, The Queen and 
the Rebels, and Burnt Flower-bed, 
by Ugo Betti, leading dramatist in 
Italy in the generation that followed 
Pirandello. Of the plays, political in 
tone, universal in theme, the trans- 
lator remarks: “they confront us with 
a dramatist whose unusual maturity 
of vision gives us pity and terror, 
where we normally find only their 
modern substitutes, pathos and hys- 
teria.” The cover design, by Roy 
Kuhlman, is striking — a representa- 
tion of charcoal flowers and splin- 
tered coin-of-the-realm on a maroon 
background. 


A WEEK IN TURENEVO AND 
OTHER STORIES, by Alexei Tol- 
stoy. New York: Grove Press, An 
Evergreen Book, 1958. 187 pp. $1.75. 
Five fairly long stories of rural, pre- 
revolutionary Russia, written in the 
decade that particular world ended. 
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No great literary efforts, they are, 
however, seasoned and rewarding 
tales of the miasma of nineteenth- 
century provincial society, written 
by “the last of the Tolstoys.” 


101 TRIPS IN THE LAND 
OF ENCHANTMENT, by Betty 
Woods. Ed. by George Fitzpatrick. 
Santa Fe: New Mexico Magazine, 
1956. 264 pp. $2.00. Picturesque 
journeys, with maps, to New Mex- 
ico’s well and little-known points of 
interest, from Aztec Ruins to Carls- 
bad Caverns, and Zufi Salt Lake to 
Capulin National Monument. Based 
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column in New Mexico Magazine, 
and generously illustrated in color 
and black-and-white. 


PROUST: A BIOGRAPHY, by 
André Maurois (trans. by Gerard 
Hopkins). New York: Meridian 
Books, 1958. 346 pp. $1.45. Maurois’ 
biography of Proust is informed and 
interesting, but Maurois is an incur- 
able romantic and his very direct 
approach seems to be inadequate 
when he attempts to portray one of 
the most subtle and complex minds 
of his generation. Maurois the 
scholar fails Proust the artist. 
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GUIDE TO THE FISHES OF NEW MEXICO, by William J. Koster. 
Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press in cooperation with New 
Mexico Department of Game and Fish. 124 pp., paper. $1.00. Sixteen fami- 
lies and some 85 species of fishes found in New Mexico are here described 
for purposes of easy recognition. The 104 drawings by Dr. Koster are accu- 
rately based upon photographs but simplified and stylized so that they are 
both graphic and handsome. ‘The book is eminently useful to the layman 
whether his emphasis is on natural history or knowledgeable fishing, and 
serves as a convenient handbook for the ichthyologist. There are pleasant 
dividends for the reader, as will be seen from the section reproduced below 
by permission of the publisher. 


EEL FAMILY ANGUILLIDAE 


Body very slender and elon- 
gate; fin continuous around 
rear of* body from near 
middle of back to the anus. 
American eel. 


<i mel 





AMERICAN EEL Anguilla rostrata (LeSueur) 
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The shape of the eel in itself is distinctive. The head is small, and 
the body is slender and elongate. The pelvic fins are absent, and the 
dorsal, caudal, and anal fins form a continuous fin around the end of 
the body. The color grades from olive or brown on the back, through 
yellowish on the sides, to whitish on the belly. 

The eel is one of the most remarkable fishes in the world. The young 
of our New Mexico eels, like those of all other American eels, are 
hatched from eggs deposited in deep waters of the ocean north of the 
West Indies. Curiously, the eggs of the European eel are also deposited 
near the West Indies. In the sea the tiny young grow into transparent, 
ribbon-shaped larvae that feed on minute plankton organisms. After 
about a year, when they are approximately 3 inches long, the larvae 
transform into elvers, or baby eels, about 2 inches long. The elvers, too, 
are nearly as transparent as glass. While in this stage, they reach the 
coast, develop pigment, and begin to travel up streams. Since the males 
tend to remain close to the ocean, probably all of our New Mexico 
eels are females. At present, eels are known only from the lower por- 
tions of the Pecos and the Rio Grande, but before the advent of Ele- 
phant Butte Dam, eels were known from the Rio Grande in northern 
New Mexico. They have even been reported from the Rio Grande in 
southern Colorado. This indicates that in addition to the long ocean 
journey from near Bermuda to the mouth of the Rio Grande, our 
New Mexico eels have traveled the entire length of the border between 
Texas and Mexico and the length of New Mexico. After reaching full 
size, which ordinarily occurs in about six to eight years, eels return to 
the spawning grounds where they breed and die. During their return 
journey, their appearance again changes. The color becomes more 
silvery, the eyes get larger, and other peculiarities develop. Not all eels 
migrate upon reaching full size, for some have been known to spend 
as many as fifty years in fresh water. However, none breed in fresh 
water. 

Inland, eels are found in the deeper holes of the rivers and canals 
and in the accessible lakes and ponds. Here they feed, largely at night, 
on all sorts of animal material, whether it be dead or alive. Insects, 
worms, crayfish, fish, fish eggs, and many other items are included in 
their diet. In other parts of the country, eels have been observed to 
leave the water and to feed in damp places. This habit has enabled 
them to bypass some dams. 

The eel is a delicious food fish although many despise it because of 
its snakelike shape. It may be caught by still-fishing with worms or 
other animal bait. 
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